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TRADE OUTLOOK. 


The month of November has not been 
marked by any radical change in the foundry 
situation. The price of pig iron has gone down 
somewhat, No. 2 Southern foundry iron be- 
ing freely quoted at $9.25 at the furnace. Some 
buyers seem to think that the bottom has been 
reached, and a few large orders are 
An Ohio pipe works bought 
tons of the 


works 


Northern 


being 
placed 12,000 
lower grades and another pipe 


inquiry represents 10,000 tons. The 
furnaces have been holding their 
rons at higher prices and letting the South 
ern iron take the field, the reason for this be 
ing that all pig iron is now being sold at less 
than cost It is evident that the present condi- 
tions cannot continue long and either the coun 
ry at large must pay more for its supply of 
iron or must receive less wages for making the 
ron. High wages and cheap products are not 
ompatible in this case, and it is probable that 
in order tc steady conditions concessions will 
have to be made on both sides here are 
more molder; idle from lack of work than for 
everal years. It is reported that in one large 
ity there are 500 out of work. The entire sit- 
lation seems to be one of caution and waiting 
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DECEMBER, 1903. Whole No. 136 
to see what will turn up. The consumers are 
only ordering what castings they need for im- 
mediate use and the foundries only purchase 
supplies enough to keep up with current orders. 
A few foundries are still running overtime or 
increasing their capacity, but there is a marked 
increase of the number that are shortening 
hands or are shutting down altogether. To 
meet these conditions the blast furnaces have 
been curtailing their output very 
With 282,000 tons active blast furnace capacity 
Nov. I, October, 
our pig iron production will be at the rate of 


14,675,000 tons a year, or 4,000,000 tons less 


rapidly 


based on the output in 


than the rate in September and 6,000,000 tons 


less than the rate in June, when the high tide 
was reached. This marked curtail of output 
cannot help but reduce the surplus stocks. At 
the same time the throwing of so many men out 
of work both at the blast furnaces and foun- 
dries is sure to bring wages down and thus de- 
crease the cost of production. In some quar- 
ters a more hopeful spirit seems to be showing 
itself this month and some manufacturers be- 
lieve that the bottom has been reached, and 
that by mutual concession any sharp reaction 
will be avoided and fairly prosperous condi- 
tions continued. 


NATIONAL FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The National Founders’ Association met in 
its national convention at the new Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D C., on Nov i & 
the vice president, 1. W 


calling the meeting to order in the 


Frank, of Pittsburg, 
absence of 
President F. T. Towne, who has been ill for 
the past month. Mr. Frank spoke regretfully 
of Mr 
to the 


Fowne’s absence and referred briefly 
work of the past year during which 
218 labor troubles have been handled lhe 


Frank 


and there 


magnitude of the work involved, Mr 


said, was not generally appreciated, 


had been some. dissatisfaction because the 


commissioner could not be in many places at 


once He reminded the members that wages 


were not the whole 


question in such organiza- 


tions, as many other important issues are con- 
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sidered The object of the association is not 
to crush unions, but to do business on_ busi- 
ness principles with a business organization 
of workmen for the mutual benefit of the con 


ferri 


g organizations 
lhe special committees were appointed, after 


which the commissioner, John A. Penton, read 


his report, giving a comprehensive review of 


the relations of the association with the Iron 


Referring 


Molders’ Union in the past year. 


he unusual 


he OT wth oO 
1i¢ Tega LL1O 
idea has com 
increase dis 
sa ST ( 7 
mong 101 
\\ <111¢ in 
I a 
bi Q u] 
many nore 
questions if 
conside n 
han 1 or 
dinarily have ° 


sO 1 has 
neve Ve 
ll @X e€ po ISAAC W 
siti a 
10 ned occupy a middle ground 
ind rit 1 St ement ol ill cases 
which would be tair to both parties 

he secretary s report was also given. The 
work creasing the membership has been 
pushed vigorously the past year as the report 
shows, and the net gain after deducting with 
drawals, was 56, making the present member 
ship 536 hese members employ a total of 
27,242 men, this number including floor and 
bench molders, molding machine’ operators, 


molders, coremakers, molders’ and 





unskilled 
Wednesday was 


coremakers’ apprentices and core 


makers. The afternoon of 
given up to committee work and on Wednes- 
day evening the annual banquet was held 

At no time has the association been more 
united than it is today on the objects for which 


it was founded, namely: “(1) The adoption of 


a uniform basis for just and equitable dealings 


between the members and_ their 


whereby the interests of both will 


employes, 
be properly 
protected, and 
(2) the investi 
gation and ad 
justment, by 
the proper of 
ficers of the 
association, of 
any question 
arising between 
the members 
and their em 
ployes.” 

On Thurs 
day afternoon 
some discus 
sion was held 
in regard to the 
New York 
agreement 
which is the 
basis of the as 
sociation’s con 


ference rela- 


tions with the 
Iron Molders’ 
Union. No ac- 
tion resulted, 


however, and 
the status of 
the agreemen 
remains un- 
changed. 
Antonio C 
Pessano, chair- 
man of the com- 
mittee on uniform 


agreement, presented at 


Thursday morning’s session a report detail 


ing the work of that committee, which in the 
past year has involved a number of confer 
ences with representatives of the [ron Molders’ 
agreement has 


Union Thus far no detinite 


been reached with the exception of the follow 
ing resolution: “Resolved, that the wage clause 
of the national agreement in its application to 
the several districts or localities be subject 
to such deferentials as may be mutually agreed 


to by local or national representatives of the 


= 
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wo organizations.” Some time was given to 
he discussion of features which the members 
lesired embodied in a national agreement, and 
t was finally decided to continue the com- 
ittee. 

his convention marked the termination of 
John R. Russel’s connection with the associa 
on as its treasurer, the State Savings Bank of 
Yetroit succeeding to that office. A resolution 
vas passed thanking Mr. Russel most cordially 
rr his work and expressing the deep obliga 
on the N. FF. A. owes him for his faithfulness 
nd devotion 

Resolutions expressing deep regret for 
resident ‘Towne’s illness and hopes for his 
peedy recovery, and thanks for the intelligence 
ind fidelity of his service in the past year were 
lso passsed 

John A. Penton, the retiring commissioner 
f the association, received an unmistakable 
vidence of the esteem of the membership and 
he value put upon his services through the 
nearly six years of the association’s existence 
Resolutions were unanimously passed reciting 
his untiring work, his loyal devotion and _ his 
great personal sacrifice 

Thursday afternoon the members accepted 
an invitation to the White House to visit Pres 


dent Roosevelt 


The new. officers elected are as follows 


President. Isaac W. Frank, United Engineer 





&. P BRIGGS, THE NEW COMMISSIONER. 
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ANTONIO C, PESSANO, VICE PRESIDENT. 


ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburg; vice president, 


\ntonio C. Pessano, Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit; treasurer, State Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, A. E. MeClin 
tock, Detroit he following district commit 
tees were also appointed: 

first District Commitee—H. A. Carpenter, 
\. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Co., Providence, 
R. |., chairman; Geo. H. Gibby, Condor Iron 
Foundry Co., Boston, vice chairman; F. B. 
arnsworth, MecLagon Foundry Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; P, D. Wanning, Birmingham 
Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn.; David Hunt Jr., 
Baush Machine Tool Co., Springtield, Mass 

Second District Committee—H. Van Atta, 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York, chairman; 
James MeNaughton, American Locomotive 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.. vice chairman; R. C 
Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron C Tren 
ton, N. J.; FF. E. Wheeler, International Heater 
Co., Utica, N. Y.; H. W. Wendt, Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


Vhird District Committee—W. S. Hallowell, 


Harrison Saftey Boiler Works, Phi 
hairman; W HH \Meckadder 

Hemphill & Co., Pittsburg, vice chairman; 
Howard Carlton, South Baltimore Foundry, 
Baltimore; B. J. Walker, Erie Malleable Iron 
Co., Erie, Pa.; John E. Harbster 


Hardware Co., Reading. Pa 


ladelphia, 


( \leIntosh, 


Reading 
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Fourth District Committee—J. D. 
Queen City Foundry Co., Cincinnati, chairman ; 
W. D. Sayle, City Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
vice chairman; H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Boggis 
Foundry Co., Cleveland; C. H. Morgan, Mor- 
gan Engineering Co., Alliance, O.; H. C. Ryd- 
ing, Lorain Foundry Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

Fifth District H. K. McLean, 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, chairman ; 
C. R. Stephens, Moline Plow Co., Moline, III. 
vice chairman; Ferd. Schwedtmann, Magnet- 
ite Foundry Co., St. Louis; John L. Ketcham, 
Iron Works, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Robert Vierling, Vierling, McDowell & 
Co., Chicago. 

Sixth 


nolds, 


Leary, 


Committee 





Brown-Ketcham 


District Committee—Irving H. Rey- 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, chair- 
M. Power, St. Paul Foundry Co., St. 
chairman; T. J. Neacy, Filer & 
Stowell Co., Milwaukee; O. B. Kinnard, Kin- 
nard-Haines Co., Minneapolis; H. M. Wallis, 
J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 


man: C 


Paul, vice 





Seventh District Committee—W. F. Angus, 
Montreal Steel Works, Montreal, chairman; 


Frederick Nicholls, Canada Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Chas. H. 
Levis, Que.; H. 


vice chairman; 


Laine & Co., 


loronto, Carrier, 


Cock- 


Carrier, 


shutt, Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brandford, 
Ont.,; R. J. Whyte, Frost & Wood Co., Smith’s 
Falls, Ont 


Eighth District Committee—E. Van Winkle, 
E. Van Winkle Gin & Machine Works, Atlanta, 


Ga., chairman; W. D. Tynes, Hardie-Tynes 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
vice chairman; A. D. Schofield, J. S. Scho- 


held’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga.; A. A. 

De Loach Mill Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga 
The New President. 

Isaac W. Frank, of 


elected president to succeed ye 


DeLoach, 


Pittsburg, who was 


Towne, of 
Stamford, Conn., has taken an active interest 
in the 


National Founders’ Association since its 


organ! having been a member of the 


ation, 
executive committee every year, last year vice 
president and for five years either chairman ot 


hairman of the third district. he Frank 
Machine Co., 


time of the organization of the as- 


Vice ¢ 


Kneeland of which he was presi- 
dent at the 


sociation, is One of the charter members. Mr. 


Frank was born on Dec 1855, at Pittsburg, 
Pa. He was educated at thc Rensselaer Poly- 
techt Institute of Troy, N. Y.. and for four 


vears was engaged in civil and mechanical en- 


gineering In 1880 he became secretary and 


chief engineer of Lewis Foundry & Machine 
io. O01 


Pittsburg, and in 1892 organized the 


Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., becoming its 
president. He continued to serve in_ this 
capacity until the organization of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., of 
Pittsburg, in 1901, when he was. elected 
president and continues to serve in this 
capacity. This company is a_ consolida 


tion of the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., Mc 
Gill & Co., Lincoln Foundry Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and the Lloyd Booth Co., of Youngstown, 
O., and the Chilled Roll 
Apollo, Pa., Mr. Frank’s other interests are 
extensive, and his acts of charity, bestowed 


Foundry Co., of 


with modesty, are legion. 
The New Commissioner. 

After the adjournment of the convention the 
new administrative council, which is composed 
of the officers of the association and the chair 
man and vice chairman of the various district 
committees, held a meeting and elected O. P 
Briggs, of commis 
Mr. Briggs 
is a native of Livermore, Me., and received his 


Minneapolis, Muinn., as 


sioner, to succeed John A. Penton. 
education in the schools of Maine. He went 
to Minnesota in 1877 and took a position as 
clerk in the Iron 
Works, Minneapolis, which operated a jobbing 


office of the Minnesota 
machine shop and foundry, the plant being on 
of the first metal working establishments in 
the State. He remained with that concern and 
the Pray Mfg. Co., its until 1886, 
when he started the Twin City Iron Works, 
for the manufacture of engines and 
The 


tinued under that name until the spring ot 


successor, 


powe! 
transmission machinery. business con 
1902, when plans were made for the enlarge 
ment of the plant and for the entrance of new 
into the The was 
changed to the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., with J. L. 


lette vice president, O. P. 


capital business. name 
Record as president, Geo. Gil 
Briggs treasurer, 
and Ralph Gillette secretary. The company 
employs 600 men and this year built a new ma 
chine shop, foundry, structural shop and wood 
working department. It is capitalized at $750, 
Corliss 
engines, power transmission machinery, struc 


work, 


000 and its lines of manufacture are 


tural iron bridges and building con 


struction. 


Mr. 


turing and shop management has well 


manufac 
fitted 


him for the problems to be handled in his new 


Briggs’ broad 


experience in 


office. He has actively participated in the work 
of the National Founders’ Association as well 
as in that of the National Metal 


iation and brings to the discharge of his duties 


| rades Assi Cc 
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he executive faculty as developed in the school 


f affairs. He will make his headquarters in 


e Hammond building, Detroit, in which the 
fices of the commissioner have been main 


ined heretofore 


Retirement of Commissioner Penton. 


the Washington convention marked the end 
National 


\ssociation, since with its adjourn 


one era in the history of the 


under i 


ent Commissioner John A. Penton terminated 


s connection with the association. Mr. Pen 


has been the moving spirit of the associa 


nm from its beginning There have been 


le and wise leaders in the presidential chair 
roughout the six years, but Mr. Penton was 


e early propagandist of the association idea 


nd went about the country enlisting foundry 


en in the movement when skeptics were 
iny and when men with the discernment and 
urage to ally themselves with an employers’ 
rganization for the working out of foundry 


bor problems could readily be counted. Serv 


ng first as secretary of the American Foundry- 


en’s Association, which had done and is still 
ing a good work in substituting certainty for 
phazard in Penton 


foundry practice, Mr 


s become better known to the foundry trade 
the United States than any other man, and 
name has become linked with that trade in 
peculiar way. 
Some months ago he expressed a desire to 
relieved from the arduous duties of the com 
ssioner’s office, and the administrative coun 
after finding that Mr. Penton’s decision 
s unalterable, appointed a committee to find 
successor. As a result of that committee’s 


rk © P 


the work 


Briggs, of Minneapolis, now takes 


\t a banquet of the official alumni of the or 
nization—those who have served on the ad 
held at the 


night, Nov. 10, 


nistrative council in any year 


luesday 

Penton’'s closest associates in the work of 
e past six years expressed their appreciation 
what he has done. O. P. Letchworth, in be 


f of the banqueters, presented Mr. Penton 


th a bound volume of letters from his 


ends. Each of these letters was mounted on 
rchment and contained an expression of ap 


‘ation of the recipient’s service in behalf of 


association \Ir. Letchworth at the same 


e gave Mr. Penton, on behalf of these 
lends, a diamond ring with three stones, ac 
mpanying the presentation with feeling words 


thanks, of regret and of regard 


It was an occasion that told far more than 


words can express of the warmth and perma- 
nence of the friendships made and cemented in 
the burden and heat of the service rendered by 
the leaders of this association It would be 
difficult to duplicate these relations in any or- 


ganization doing similar work 


The Banquet. 


lhe annual association banquet was 


| viven on 


w Willard and 


accompaniment of music, 


Wednesday evening at the Ne 


there was the 


usua 


furnished on this occasion by estra and 


a male quartette he menu rds were 


unique, being in the form of a stock certificate. 


It certified that the bearer was the owner 


1 


of one first-class appetite, non-assessable, and 
100 shares of the capital 
of the National Founders’ Association at the 


New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 


ferable only under the laws of nature and to be 


stock of the banquet 
trans 
satistied upon personal presentation, accompa- 
nied by a health certificate properly authenti- 
cated and recorded in the book of good fellow- 
signed by F. T. 
MeClintock, sec 


ship The certificates were 
president, and A. E 

retary, of the association, and bore the N. F. A. 

seal On the back of 


lowne, 


le certilcate Was a 
group portrait of the six past presidents—W. 
H. Pfahler, P. W. Gates, O. P 

H. W. Hoyt, W. D. Sargent and |] 


and underneath the 


Letchworth, 
lowne 


mildest 
manners with the bravest minds.” The 


legend, “ihe 


menu 
was interlarded with the terminology of the 
foundry and included among other things, 
fluor spar oysters, strained clay wash, gate pin 
asparagus with analysis sauce, and low silicon 
cheese \fter the coffee “cupola stacks” were 
passed 


Stanley ) Flage, of Philade Ipl la, aS toast- 
master, voiced the regret of all at the absence 
of the president and the first 


iealth of Mr 


association's 


toast was drunk to the lowne, 


>? 


who was reported t ing a good re- 
covery 


H. N 


issociation’s appreciation ot \Ir 


Covell was called on to express the 
owne’s serv- 


ices and concluded his remarks by exhibiting a 


beautiful silver service of six pieces, with 
server—the gift of the membership to its re- 
tiring president The service, which is the 
work of Gorham, 1s Ire lg nish, and 
the art work, notably rich, following no con 


ventional design. On the server is the inscrip 
Frederick 


by the National Founders’ 


tion, “Presented to lallmadge 


lowne, \ssociation, 
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as a token of its appreciation of his services as 
president, 1902-1903.” 

The other banquet speakers were: E. F. 
Du Brul, commissioner of the National Metal 
lrades Association; Wm. H. Pfahler, of Phila- 
delphia; O. P. Letchworth, of Buffalo; 
W. Cope, of the Jron Age; A. 1. Findley, of 
The Jron Trade Review; J. H. Webster, of 
Cleveland; and the incoming president, Isaac 
W. Frank, 

lhe attendance of the meeting was very full 
and it 


Geo. 


was marked by special interest in all 
the concerns of the association 


Meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


[he annual meeting, being the 48th meet 


ing, of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, is to be held in New York City, 
Dec. 1 to 4. The first session will be held 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 1, when the president's 
address will be made. The second session, 


Wednesday morning, at the Hall of the Men- 
Union, 113 West Fortieth street. 
Wednesday afternoon will be given up to vis- 


delssohn 


iting the plants of the Interurban Street Rail 
way Co., the Manhattan Elevated Railway Co. 

New York Thursday 
morning there will be a session at Stevens In- 


stitute of Hoboken, N. J., 


the afternoon will be given up to inspecting the 


and the Edison Co. 


lechnology, and 


university. Thursday evening the annual re 


ception will be held at Sherrys. Friday the 


session will be held in the 


12 West 


afternoon 


closing Society 


House, Phirty-first street. Friday 
will be an 


DeLaval 


there excursion to the 
works of the 


Trenton, N. J 


Steam ‘Turbine Co., 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


he 132d meeting of the Philadelphia Foun- 
drymen’s held at the Manu- 
Club, in Philadelphia, on Wednes 
day, November 4, 


Association was 


facturers’ 
Devlin 


President —~homas 


occupying the chair. The treasurer reported a 
balance of $1,949.61 in the treasury and all bills 
paid. The officers for the ensuing year, nom1- 


nated at the previous meeting, were elected 


With three exceptions the old officers were re 
elected The following are the names of the 
officers for the President, 


Thomas Devlin, of the Thomas Devlin Manu 


coming year: 


facturing Co., Philadelphia; vice president, A 
Wm. Sellers Co., Phila 


Josiah Thompson, of J 


E. Outerbridge, of 


delphia; treasurer, 


Thompson & Co., Philadelphia; secretary, 
Howard Evans, of J. W. Paxson Co., Philadel- 
phia; executive committee, Thomas M. Eynon, 
of Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; R. C. 
Oliphant, of the Trenton Malleable Iron Co., 
Trenton, N. J.; T. B. Harkins, of T. B. Har- 
kins & Co., Bristol, Pa.; and H. O. Evans, of 
Thomas Devlin & Co., Philadelphia; trustees, 
Thomas Devlin, Josiah Thompson and How 
ard Evans; official chemist, George C. Davis, 
Philadelphia 

The paper of the evening was presented by 
James H. Ritter, of the Biddle Hardware Co., 
Philadelphia, the subject being “Penn and his 
City.” The paper was historic, descriptive and 
commercial in character. It was illustrated by 
about 50 lantern slides and was very interest- 
ing. Following the paper there was a general 
discussion on the foundry trade by the mem- 
bers. After the adjournment of the general 


meeting the 


members sat down to the 


usual 
luncheon, after which speech-making was in- 
dulged in and an opportunity taken to welcome 
D. G. Moore, who had just returned from a 
trip to China, Japan and the Philippine Islands 
He gave a very interesting description of the 


foundries and shops he visited in those places 


The S. Obermayer Company’s 30th Anniversary. 

\ special edition of the Obermayer Bulletin 
was gotten up in honor of the 30th anniver 
sary of the S. Obermayer Co. 
lustrations of the 


It contains il 
factories, offices and ware 
houses of the company, together with pictures 
of the officers and and considerabl 
matter of general interest concerning the com 
The 


from its 


salesmen 


pany and its history. growth of the 


company is followed establishment 


by the late Simon Obermayer and the variou 


phases of its growth are treated. [t handle 


everything needed in the foundry cover 


ing both equipment and and _ th 


Obermayer Bulletin published by the company 


supplies, 


is always full of interesting matter 


Indianapolis Division of the Foundry Foremen’s 


Association. 
Another branch of the Foundry Foremen’ 


Association has been formed in Indianapolis 


and nearly every foundry foreman in the city 
member. The officers are: M. Barmore 


President; W. 


nolds, 


is a 


Holmes, secretary; John Rey 


treasurer. 
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AN OPEN-SAND PULLEY MOLD. 


BY E. H,. POWELL. 


he advantages of the mold here described 
e in the fact that it can be used without a 
plete pattern; it is self-venting and allows 
nspection of the part where dirt is apt to col- 
ct during When a rush order 
mes in for some pulley and there is no pat- 


molding. 


ern on hand that can be used, it is necessary 
save all the pattern-making time possible. 
. there is no hub pattern that can be used it 
necessary to make one and also patterns ior 


























AN OPEN-SAND PULLEY MOLD. 


e arms, unless these are to be made in cores, 
when it will be necessary to make a core box 
for the arms. If time permits, a section of 
the rim can also be made and used to advan- 
tage, but it is not necessary. The arms can be 
eft separate or they can be fastened to the 
hub. 

\ sectional view of the mold is shown in 
le accompanying figure. A plate for a sweep 
enter is placed on the floor and a bed ot sand 


A cheek 


lask is placed on this and sand rammed up 


inch or so deep placed upon it. 


it, leaving an open center of any conven- 
nt diameter smaller than the pulley to be 


ide. This open center may be formed by 
ing any cylindrical block or pattern that 
may be at hand. The sand in the cheek 


hould be about 1% to 2 inches deeper than 
ie width of the rim of the pulley. After re- 
ioving the pattern used to form the central 
pening, a sweep spindle and sweep are placed 
n position and the outside o1 the rim is swept 
» the desired diameter. Smail pieces of 
od having the thickness of desired rim and 
bout one inch wide are placed around inside 
f the mold and the hub and arm patterns set 
place. Sand is then rammed around to the 
irting line in the usual manner, tucked up 
nder the arms and a parting made along the 
ne A B. Sand is then packed over the 
rms to a depth of about % inch and a lift- 
g crab placed on this sand, provision being 
ade in the lifting crab for three draw irons 


by means of which the upper portion of the 
mold can be removed. Sand is then rammed 
up to the desired height and a pouring basin 
formed. 

The central portion of the mold is lifted out 
by means of the crab and lifting irons, the strips 
of wood removed, and any necessary patching 
or filleting done. The center piece is then put 
back, care being taken to see that the arms 
match. An ordinary core is used for forming 
a hole through the hub and is set before the 
center piece is replaced. The center of the 
mold will have to be weighted, but as the lift- 
ing action is largely eliminated, it does not 
require so much weight as a closed mold. 

When enough metal 
should be added to make the rim about 1% 
inches higher than the top edge so that this 


pouring the pulley 


extra metal can be cut off in the machining, 
thus insuring sound metal in the face of the 
pulley. 


Recovery of Nickel from Scrap Anodes. 


BY A. K. BECKWITH, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


\bstract from paper read before the 
Foundrymen’s Association at Milwaukee, 


American 
June, 1903. 

While it is the usual practice to melt scrap 
nickel anodes in the crucible, our company fitted 
up a cupola for the purpose. As nickel is more 
infusible than iron naturally more coke is con- 
sumed and the charges must be made accord- 
ingly. We use a ratio of one to one for the 
bed, and two and one half to one for the 
charges. The following is the result of one 
run which heats, the total 


amount of scrap melted being 875 pounds. 


required two 
he scrap was worth $218.75, the coke used 
was 640 Ib., valued at $2.25, molder’s time 
$3.00, labor $2.00, or total cost $226.00. 

he yield was 635 pounds of nickel anodes, 
which at 50 cents a lb. made $317.50, then 75 
lb. scrap worth $18.78, making a profit on the 
operation of $110.25. 


The business of the old firm of H. R. Ives 
& Co., Montreal, has been taken over by The 
H. R. Ives Co., Ltd. Capital $350,000. R. H. 
Ives is president, and Samuel Coulson vice 
president. It employs about 500 men and 
makes architectural iron and bronze work, and 
brass and iron bedsteads. 

The Cullen-Johnson Brass Mfg. Co., Tor- 
Canada, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000. The directors are: F. N. 


Cullen, H. E. Johnson and Wm 


onto, 


Meen. 
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West Allis Foundry of the AlliseChalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The works at West Allis were laid out with 


] 


t] lea of having everything move in a con 


ne i¢ 
tinuous line from start to finish. ‘The works 
were designed and a piece of property secured 
to fit them. The erecting shop, where the fin 
ished product is assembled, was taken as the 
backbone of the system. ‘This is a long shop 
which is intended to run the length of the east 
side of the property. From this shop there are 
a series of bays extending partially across the 
property. These are occupied by machine 
shops, blacksmith shop, power station, etc. At 
present only three of these bays have been 
built, two of them being occupied as machine 
shops and the third as power station and black 
smith shop. Between the bays are yards for 
the storage of castings. These yards are 
served by traveling cranes. Parallel with the 
erecting shop and across the ends of the bays 
is the foyndry yard for the storage of heavy 
flasks and finished castings. Parallel with the 
foundry yard is the foundry and next to it 1s 


1 1 1 


1 where the coke, coal, pig 1ro1 


he supply yar 
sand and other supplies are received, and a 
peer Cae Ric Jaca upp! eee, 
farther side of the supply yard next the we 


with the foundry 





been nstructe 

vith temporary ends at the n it being the 

ntention to extend them as it is found neces 

sary to increase the capacity of the plant. Thi 

undry building is 566 feet long by 220 feet 
vide 


Handling of Supplies. 


1 


\s the foundry itself is the subject of this 





we will follow the material and sup 


plies through this department from the raw 


y 


material to the finished castings. The sand 
is received on an elevated track running the 
entire length of one side of the foundry. It is 
shoveled from the cars into elevated bins in- 
side the foundry building, the sand for differ 
ent purposes being kept at different places in 
the building. At the south end of the foundry 
ypposite the loam floor are arranged the mud 
] 


mills for preparing the loam mixture. At the 


ier end of the foundry above the core de 
partment is placed the sand mill for mixing 
ind screening the core and other sand. Regu 


lar molding sand is drawn from the bins 


through chutes at intervals along the side of 


the building. 


Part of the coke is delivered into the bins 
from the elevated tracks and part of it into 
piles from the surface track The pig iron 
is all delivered from the surface track. <A 
Pawling & Harnischfeger traveling crane of 
10-tons capacity, having a span of 8o feet and 
a lift of 24 feet, is used for handling material 
in the yard. This crane has a travel along the 
yard of 542 feet. The cranes are all electrically 
operated, a 220-volt direct current being used. 
Che yard crane is provided with a covered trol 
ley and an enclosed cage lhe coke and iron 
for the cupola charges are delivered, in skip 
boxes, to a point near the cupola inclines either 
by the traveling crane or the narrow gauge 
railway which extends the length of the toun- 
dry yard. If the skip boxes are deliverea by 


the traveling crane, the charge is weighed by 
scales supported from the crane hook; if the 
charges are made up on the narrow gauge rail- 


} 1 


way, the skips are carried upon scale cars and 


the charges weighed in this manner. At the 
f yf the inclines for the cupola skips are 
vo pillar cranes made by Northern Engi- 
eering Works, D« Mich (hese cranes 
ire of the three motor type and are provided 
with enclosed cabs he traveling crane ar 
Qe e skip b pillar ines 
t Vv serve the skips t juired 
The Charging Apparatus. 
lhe upolas are charged by means of auto 
matic dumping skips. ‘The skip boxes, which 


lave been loaded in the y ird are delivered to 
pillar cranes by the t1 iveling crane or the 
scale trucks, are placed on the carriage on the 


incline leading to the cupola which is to re- 


ceive the charge lhe skip is then hoisted up 
the incline and the charge dumped into the 


cupola by the automatic contrivance at the top. 
his arrangement is clearly snown in the ac- 


companying illustration. In the case of the 
cupolas little or no handling of tl 


1e 
charge is required as both coke and iron can 


be dumped directly from the skip and will 


level themselves with sufficient accuracy. 

Cupolas. 

There are three cupolas, two of which are 

72 inches inside the lining and the third, 48 
1 midway the length 

of the building and stand in a room separated 

from the foundry proper. The cupola spouts 


project through the brick wall into the foun- 
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Iry as shown in the accompanying tllustra- 
m. The slag from the cupola is caught in 
steel slag cart and removed. \ special 

vinch is placed in the blower room adjoining 


the cupola room and connected with a series 


f chains so that it can be used for drawing 
he props from under the cupola bottoms as 
hown. 

lhe blowers are situated in a room back of 
he cupola room and under the inclined skips. 
Each blower is driven by its own electric 


s arranged to 


leliver any supplies which may be required 
ther at the floor on a level with the sand bins 
n the charging floor. Ordinarily two cupo 
re used at a time. It would be possible ‘to 


is 


ret the tonnage ordinarily required from one 


large cupola, but on account of the small fin 


ished work they get better results by running 

he small cupola for that purpose only 
The Foundry. 

lhe foundry proper consists of three parallel 

iys. The central bay is provided with one 

Shaw traveling crane of 60-ton capacity with 

s-ton auxiliary hoist and two Pawling & 

Harnischfeger traveling cranes of 40-ton ca 

pacity equipped with 10-ton auxiliary hoists 

span is 78 feet, the lift 33 feet, and the 

way 566 feet. Under these cranes at each 


le are arranged a series of Pawling & 


larnischfeger wall cranes of 5-ton capacity 
here is one of these cranes on each side of 


The hook has a travel of 20 


undry, and a lift of 21 feet, the run-way of 


hese cranes being entirely independent of the 
un-way, for the main cranes enables them to 
pass beneath the main cranes and work with 
or independent of the other system. In the 
bays there are several Pawling & Harnish- 
feger traveling cranes as follows: One 30-ton 
vith an auxiliary hoist of tons, 66 feet 
span, 25 feet lift and 566 feet run-way his 
is in the east bay. In this bay there are also 
two 20-ton cranes with 5-ton auxiliary hoist 
In the other bay there are two 20-ton cranes 
with 5-ton auxiliary hoist having a_= span 
of 35 feet, a lift 20 feet and 5 _ inches, 
and a  320-foot run-way. There is also 
a wall crane with 2% tons capacity with a 
hook radius of 20 feet and a run-way of 330 
feet. In the west bay near the loam floor there 
is also a small electric “jib crane used for 
handling the cores on the trucks. In handling 
the iron from the cupolas the traveling cranes 
in the main bay handle the heavy ladles and do 


the pouring in the center of that bay. Some- 
times a ladle is taken across the bay and de- 
livered to the wall crane on the east side and 


handled by it. The wall crane on the west side 


handles all the small ladles around the cupolas 


and also the iron for the small work cast in the 
bay between the loam department and the 
cupolas. The work on this floor is practically 
all poured from shank ladles. The wall crane 
carries a ladle holding about three tons to a 
small hand jib crane secured to one of the 
posts opposite this floor and leaves it on the 
jib crane to supply the molders with iron for 


their shank ladles. When the large ladle is 


emptied it is returne ‘ ipola by the 
wall crane 
Owing to the fact that the Allis-Chalmers 


Co. has several foundries in Milwaukee. they 


nave sj] 


~ 
7 
— 
a 
f 
- 
4 


foundry. The fly wheels, crank dises and every 
thrid +} + +] | 
thing that goes on e crank shaft of an en 
gine are cast at another foundry his leaves 
simply the trames, cylinders, motion work and 
similar castings to le West Allis 
foundry Vhe small work is handled in 
re A } } | ’ } 7 
he bay between the ipolas and the im cor 
department as already mentioned One end 
I ile nain May s rely sweep 
WOTK ere being pe ( SPINai¢ tl 
ranged on this fi ls ndles in 
center for re work f le ma 
vay devoted \ k and pi 
vork here are 29 pe ed with 
, ; 
cemel nd at o¢ \ 1) S r 
; Py ] 
Main and @as AVS ( O'¢ lese | s 
No. 28, is 30 x 40 fe vy & fe 6 inches deep 
It is shown very plai le views 
taken near the middle f the foundry. There 


are twelve core ovens situated in- various 
parts of the foundry lhree large ovens 
are located outside of the south end of 
the foundry adjacent to the loam spindles 
ind are used for aking loam molds 
The mud mills and loam core department art 
situated in the west bay beyond the light work 
floor. Near the center of the foundry in the 
east bay another group of core ovens are ar- 
ranged which are used for baking large cores 
or pieces of loam work either from the sweeps 
on the loam floor or from the heavy work 
floor. At the nort 


1 
| 


1 end of the biulding there 
is another group of large core ovens arranged 
on the side next the stock yard and fired from 
outside of the building. The furnaces for these 
ovens are shown in one of the views of the 


stock yard. The core department is situated 
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PILLAR CRANES FOR PLACING SKIP BOXES ON INCLINES. 2.—VIEW IN STOCK YARD. 3.—BLOWER ROOM 
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CUPOLA CHARGING 


the north and south ends of the west bay. 
this department there are also arranged 
series of sectional ovens provided with 
drawers The sand mixing machine = al- 
ready referred to is in the gallery above the 
re department and is shown in one of the 


Cws. 


Special Appliances for Making Tools. 


In most shops the loam molders are allowed 
make their own tools. If this custom were 
llowed in a large foundry like that of the 
West Allis Foundry, it would require a very 


irge space to keep the men supplied with 





ols; hence they devote a portion of the floor 
n the east bay of the foundry, and a smaller 
irtion in the west bay to the making of loam 





sl 
) ss. 


| ~ 


NE | } “Sy 
ARRANGEMENT. 


tools. At these floors heavy iron rails are 
let in at each edge, and the man in charge 
makes up a bed covering the entire area about 
20 x 40 feet in the case of a larger floor. This 


bed is struck off with long straight edges and 
the tools to be molded are then bedded in. The 
permanent straight edges insure a level bed, 
and the making up of the entire bed at once 
reduces the amount of work necessary upon it 
to a minimum 


\ foundry of this size must necessarily us¢ 


a very large number of gaggers and core irons 
and hence they make special provision for 
casting.these. Two of the gagger molds are 


shown in one of the illustrations. They are 


similar in design to the cast iron chills. already. 
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CASTING PITS IN FOREGROUND. 2. 


LOAM FLOOR. 


for this cess heat. They 
in some respects their construction time the heat 
are supported by trunnions on taken off, the gaggers being wheeled away in 
water 1s iron wheelbarrows. 
away the ex- in similar water cooled chills, there being two 


are used continually from tl 
time the blast 1s 


Sg 
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sets of molds, one for slender bars and one 


r heavy bars. 
The Scratch Room. 


The scratch room is .ocated in the south end 


hat a com- 


f the east bay. Owing to the fact t 


iratively small amount of small or light work 


s cast in the foundry, the main part of the 


leaning is done by hand. ‘This department, 


lowever, is equipped with four exhaust tum- 
‘ling barrels, several grinding stands, pneumatic 


se for operating chipping hammers, core rod 


traightener and other necessary tools The 4 





from the 
sieve driven by 


move all 


machine s 


by hot water, the hot water being 
through the 


ump in the p 


castings 1s put through , 


core rods and other pieces of iron. 
\fter being cleaned the castings are either 
tored in the yards between the bays of the 


] 


hop, or are taken directly to the ma 


chine shop 


Heating and Sanitary Provisions. 


\ll of the buildings of the plant are heated 


circulated 


he coils by means of a circulating 


wer house 




















I AND 2. DUMPING ARRANGEMENT FOR CHARGING SKIPS 
BOXES FOR CORE OVENS. 
n of the bay beyend the large core ovens 


behind the core ovens 1s. utilized for 


ratch house work In order to avoid un 


ecessary handling some of the charging skip 
xes from the cupola are brought across the 
undry on cars and transferred to the clean 
g floor by means of the traveling cranes. All 
rap ir 
is is charged into these skip boxes at once so 


n which is to be returned to the cupo 


them to the cupolas 


rhe 


hat it can be taken in 


ithout any rehandling. sand cleaned 


3. SCALE CAR ON NARROW 


GAUGE RAILROAD AND FIRE 


4. CUPOLA SPOUTS. 


Fach section of the plant is provided with a 
ivatory containing ( ‘essary washing 
Tacl 1es, closets, ete., all arranged in the most 


approved manner 


The water supply for the plant is obtained 


from four artesian wells from which it 1s 


pumped into four large cisterns having a com- 


bined capacity of 400,000 gallons. ‘Three Pres- 
cott fire pumps are 1 to deliver 


arrange? water 


main at a pressure of 125 pounds in 
the 


into the 


case of a fire. Ordinarily one of pumps 
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I. FLOOR FOR MAKING LOAM TOOLS. 2. COMPARTMENT CORE OVENS 3. MUD MILLS. }. SAND MILL. 


Is rut i time to supply the plant with water, sewers is added to it and is allowed to flow 
the normal pressure being 60 pounds. to waste 


he entire plant is equipped with a double 


Lighting and Power System. 


system of sewerage, one for taking care of the 

storm water and the other for the sewerage lhe entire plant is lighted by electricity, both 
from the closet, ete The latter sewerage 1s are and incandescent lights being used. All 
taken to a septic plant one-half mile from the power is also supplied by means of motors 
shop situated on the company’s property. here either attached to the machines or by the use of 
the water goes through a system of purification  countershafts. The wires for both lighting and 


after which the water from the storm water power circuits are carried by a system of under 
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CORE DEPARTMENT. 


ground conduits lined with vitrified tile laid 
in cement. 
Handling Facilities. 

In addition to the handling facilities already 
mentioned, provision is made for bringing 
standard gauge cars into the foundry at three 
lifferent points, tracks being extended across 
all three bays. These tracks also pass under 
the traveling cranes in the yard, witch serve 
the storage space between the bays of the ma- 
chine shop, thus enabling castings to be passed 
to the storage with the least amount of in- 





GAGGER MOLDS 


convenience. The cars can also be switched 
into the machine shops or erecting shop. Any 
scrap or condemned castings, too heavy to be 


taken from the seratch room floor on the 


harging skip boxes, as already mentioned, are 


loaded onto cars by the traveling cranes and 


ite] arnt +} ’ jr - } 
switched around to the foundry yard where 


is placed in the regular scrap department lhe 


heavy scrap which is too large to be handled 
into the cupola is broken by means of a ball 
handled by the stock yard traveling crane 
The company has its own locomotives for 


shifting cars about the plant 


MALLEABLE CAST IRON.* 
BY RICHARD MOLDENKI 


Whatever may be the scientific definition of 
a malleable casting, for commercial purposes 
it is one made of iron of special composition 
and rendered malleable by subsequent anneal- 
ing. The composition of the hard casting lies 
between well defined limits, and it is affected 
by so many conditions that the successful pro- 
duction of this class of work is one of the 
most difficult branches of the iron industry 

While nominally the composition of a good 
malleable casting is but little different than 
that of a car wheel or a roll, yet the fact that 


can be twisted, bent and hammered out hot 


or cold and has double the tensile strength of 
these products shows that the constitutions of 
the castings are quite different This differ 


ence in the constitution may be traced to the 


nary gray iron casting we may have some 3 


314 per cent graphite present. In the mal 
eable casting ve have ( ( amount, 
veighed as graphite 1 ‘ ialysis, but rad 
cally different in S ( S his 
form of carbon duc ‘ ealing process 
has bee called temp “arb vy Prof Lede 

r, who first described ection with 
he matleable (Ge emp ) ess | 
\ nen n one t e pe 1eéS if this 
form irbon. If an eable sting which 

It ire s Vs le fine elvet set 
face, is heated up 9 en plunged 

vater a . ) pl S ion 1s dis 

l ‘ ea the \I g f r 
\" i I ymen’s Ass 
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solved, and the fracture shows the grain of a 
good tool steel. The same is often seen when 
a piece is hammered cold, and more especially 
when a casting that has become warped is 
heated up and straightened. The grain in the 
latter instances will not be as good as in the 
first one, but it shows that to straighten a 
malleable casting no heat, and preferable pres- 
sure only, should be applied. This character- 
istic of the carbon is often used to palm off 
malleable castings as steel ones, much to the 
disgust of the user and the producer of bona 
fide “malleable.” 

Of the properties of the malleable casting, 
it may be said in general that the tensile 
strength should run between 42,000 and 47,000 
pounds per square inch. Castings showing 
only 35,000 pounds are still quite serviceable for 
ordinary work. It is not advisable to run 
much beyond 54,000 pounds per square inch, 
for the resilience is then reduced, and one of 
the most valuable properties of the malleable 
casting impaired. I have made much work 
running up to 63,000 pounds by the plentiful 
addition of steel to the mixture in the open 
hearth furnace. I do not, however, recom- 
mend this, as wherever such high results are 


wanted, they can best be obtained by using 


the steel casting direct. 

\s an instance of what can be done with 
malleable castings I will mention a series of 
tests made with bars of small and large diam- 
eters, which were heated and carefully drawn 


out under the hammer. While the interior, or 
high carbon portion was badly 
: 

Tr 


cracked up, 
le surface was of such a fine material that in 
one sample the tensile strength actually ran 
up to 123,000 pounds per square inch. 

lhe elongation of a piece of good “mal 
leable” will lie between 2%4 and 5% per cent 


measured between points two inches apart. 


[he thicker the piece the smaller the elonga 
tion 

In making the transverse test, the deflection 
of an inch square piece, resting upon supports 
12 inches apart, should be over ™ inch, the 
breaking weight being at least 3,500 pounds. 


Very soft iron often deflects 2% inches under 


this test, but this is exceptional and may not 
be reproduced continuously 

The high resilience, or resistance to shock, 
in “malleable” 1s its most useful character 
Sti It is well known in railroad circles that 


the malleable for service conditions. Only 


here an exceedingly high tensile strength is 


casting comes nowhere near 


required, as in the car couplers for the heavy 
modern trains, is the malleable casting being 
gradually replaced. On thé other hand, car 
castings, formerly made of gray iron, are now 
specified for malleable wherever possible, in 
the interest of greater strength and reduced 
weight. When we remember that the present 
production of malleable castings is at the rate 
of 650,000 tons per annum, and that at least 
half of this goes into car construction, the im 
portance of the industry may be properly un- 
derstood. 

In spite of this enormous production, there 
is really little information available outside 
of the foundries most interested, and it may 
as well be said, also very little within. The 
founder is not going to increase the difficulties 
in his sales if he can help it, and the inspect 
ing engineer, not being able to check the 
process from his own understanding, cannot 
act as intelligently as he really should. The 
American Society for Testing Materials is, 
however, at present at work on this very thing, 
and we shall soon have a set of specifications 
governing the production of these castings 
where good qualities are essential, which will 
insure better work all along the line. 

Before going into the composition of good 
malleable iron it is necessary to look a little 
into its structure. Originally cast to be per 
fectly chilled, that is with the carbon all com 
bined, and a contraction of about ™% inch to 
the foot, the annealing process serves to ex 
pel the carbon from its state of combination, 
depositing it between the crystals of the iron, 
not in the crystalline graphite of the gray iron, 
but as an amorphous form not unlike lamp- 
black. 


to half of the original contraction takes place, 


At the same time an expansion equal 


the net result being a shrinkage allowance for 
the pattern identical with that for gray iron 
castings of similar shape and thickness 
Beside this expulsion of the carbon from its 
combination, there is a removal of some of it 
from the outer portions of the casting. This 
amounts to nearly all in the skin to nothing ! 
inch inward. 


| 
I do not take kindly to the gen 
erally accepted theory that oxygen from the 
packing penetrates the casting, removing the 
carbon by burning it out. I have always found 
that when oxygen has access to the interior, 
through the open structure of the iron itself, 
this is also oxidized with the carbon, and the 
Whether, how- 


ever, carbon diffuses out or not, in a good 


whole presents a sorry sight. 


casting, I cannot say, and hope that this point 








od 
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greater or less extent. 
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ill some day be taken up and settled by care 
il experiment. 
It will be noted that owing to the removal 
f varying amounts of carbon from the skin 
the interior no carbon determination of a 
nalleable casting is of any value, unless the 
imple is taken before the anneal, and even 
hen it is only good for the total carbon. For 
n annealed. piece a sample taken from the 
enter of the fracture with at least 3@ inch 
intouched around the drill would give a fair 
ndication of the carbon contents, but can- 
iot claim accuracy. 
In former days of charcoal iron about 4 
er cent carbon was the rule in malleable 
istings. In these days of coke irons and steel 
ditions to reduce the carbon, this may run 


as low as 2.75 per cent before trouble en- 


ies in the anneal, if not already in the foun- 
Iry through excessive cracking and_ shrink- 
iges. With the modern demand for a high 
ensile strength it is well to place the lowest 
mit at 2.75 per cent and the upper limit for 
mmmon work would be found in the satura- 


n point of this grade of iron, or 4.25 per 


cent. It is absolutely necessary that the hard 


isting be free from graphite; even a small 
mount of this indicates an open. structure 
vith consequent ruin to the work in the anneal 
from penetrating oxygen. To keep the car- 
n in the combined state is the function of 
e silicon percentage arranged for in the mix- 
ire, the rate of cooling due to the cross sec 
n, the pouring temperature, sand, etc. 

(he sulphur contents is quite important, 
specially just now when we are getting the 
veeping of the coal mines for our fuel to a 
The percentage should 
be allowed to go over .05_ percent, 
hough double this may let a casting pass 


) + 


uster where good work is of no special ob- 
ect. Once the sulphur exceeds .05 per cent 
rouble may be expected. It is therefore wise 
» hold the pig irons below .o4 per cent and 
see that the fuel used is not too rich in 
uphur. 

\Mlanganese 1s seldom troublesome, as it does 
t often exceed .40 per cent in the mixture, 
vhich means .10 to .20 per cent in the casting. 
\bove .40 per cent in the casting it begins to 
give trouble in the anneal and therefore man 
ganese as a general proposition should be kept 
W. 

Phosphorus should not exceed .225 per ceni 
nd is better kept below this. 


lo get the proper silicon limit for the class 


of castings to be made is the trick which 
means either success or failure for a foundry. 
Chis will be realized from the fact that we do 
not know how the castings will come out until 
about a week after they went into the anneal. 
Now suppose the mixture is wrong, and the 
silicon is either too high which means “low” 
or rotten work, or too low in the castings, 
making them “high” (strangely contradictory, 
but nevertheless shop terms in daily use and 
dating back to the times when silicon was un- 
heard of in malleable works), this means hard 
burnt white castings stronger than the first 
mentioned class, but equally undesirable. We 
do not know of this until a whole week's 
work, in all probability equally bad, has been 
placed in the ovens, and comes out in its turn 
Naturally 


disaster stares the inexperienced founder of 


only to wander into the scrap pile 
malleable castings in the face all the time, and 
only a good laboratory will keep him out of 
hot water, everything else being equal. It 
also shows the necessity for better protection 
to the buyer, who cannot be supposed to dis 
tinguish between a good and only fair cast 
ing. 

In general we may say that the thicker the 
casting the lower the silicon allowable in order 
to get a white iron in the sand. Thus for the 
heaviest classes of work, the silicon of the 
casting should not exceed 0.45 per cent. For 
ordinary work .65 per cent is the point to be 
sought for. Agricultural work may run up to 
Xo per cent, while the lightest casting may 
have 1.25 per cent without danger, though it is 
not advisable to exceed this limit for anything. 

Our American. practice differs from the 
European in several respects. We have a com 
paratively short anneal, that is we aim at a 
conversion of the carbon rather than its re- 
moval. Over there it is desired to get all car 
bon out, so that a wrought iron casting, if it 
may be so called, may result. With much of 
the iron cast from crucibles, it 1s quite possi 
ble to make very fine grades of work, and this 
may account for higher prices for malleable 


than steel castings paid in some parts of 


Europe. Imagine, however, what would result 
if we were compelled to employ the crucible 
process here, with an average production of 35 
tons daily in the larger plants, or about &o 
tons in the very large ones 

The common American practice is to use 
the reverberatory, or “air” furnace, either with 
or without the top blast over the bridge to 


hasten the melting. There is always a blast 
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introduced under the grates, unless indeed in 
our older works, the chimney draught is ex- 
ceptionally good. 

\bout 12 years ago the open hearth furnace 
was introduced into one of our largest works, 
good fortune to gain experi- 
ence with it there. While not many malleable 


and it was my 
establishments have the open hearth furnace 
(I can count three on my fingers), yet it is 
undoubtedly the most economical melter there 
is, provided several things are observed. One 
is that it must be kept busy as much as pos- 
sible, as only then its full economy is taken 
advantage of. Then skilled workmen must be 
kept in charge. This does not mean the steel 
melter, with his habit of letting the heat take 
care of itself, and tapping a ten-ton heat five 
} 


hours after charging, whereas it should come 


out in two hours and a half, but it means a 
man who will use his muscle freely to rabble 
up the heat, push the pigs into the bath as 
quickly as they can be cared for, mix his iron 
well, fire sharp and quick, so that the process 
becomes one of melting only, rather than a re- 
fining or burning out of large quantities of 
silicon and When these conditions 
the open hearth will prove a friend 


carbon. 
prevail, 
indeed and turn out a most excellent product. 

Let us take fair conditions with three heats 
daily from a 10-ton open hearth furnace. Us- 
ing producer gas the fuel ratio is about one of 
coal to six of iron. In the reverberatory fur- 
nace the fuel ratio is one to four at best, and 
often only one to two. It is not advisable to 
make larger heats than 15 to 18 tons, as the 
time consumed in melting, and especially in 
ll ladles after tapping 


pouring from the sma 


becomes si great that 


the bath is seriously 
damaged by undue oxidation and overheating. 
When the time comes for continuous melting 


in the malleable foundry, when heat after 


heat is taken off as fast as the bottom can be 


patched up and the furnace charged again, 


then will the complete economy of the open 


hearth furnace be fully realized. We may 


then also see the tilting furnace of value to us, 
though a device of my own, which I am us- 


ing successfully in my own interests, and 


1 1 


which allows the tapping from three spouts at 


different levels, successfully, has the advan 


+ 


tages of the t 


ing furnace for malleable iron 


without tmeurring the heavy first and run 


f 


ning c 


For making malleable castings, the open 


hearth furnace. should be pushed very hard 


for a time almost sufficient to collapse it, then 


it should be checked before actual damage is 
done to crown and ports. In this way a short, 
sharp heat is obtained, the silicon of the heat 
may be calculated for a loss of 20 to 25 points, 
whereas from 35 upwards is the rule in other 
hundred heats should be 


processes. Three 


taken off before repairs of several days’ dura- 
tion are required, and a total of at least 1,000 
heats only should necessitate practically a re- 
building with but little loss other than the 
refractories. 

In the meantime there has been much im- 
provement in the air furnace. Strange to say, 
while the quantity of metal, the composition, 
excepting only in the phosphorus content, of 
the large roll and the malleable casting is the 
same, the air furnace used in each industry 
has been developed on different lines. In 
making rolls we find the short high reverbera- 
tory chamber, more on the lines of the copper 
furnaces, while in the malleable industry the 
furnace is long, very low, and contracted at 
While formerly the hearth 


was practically rebuilt after each heat, at the 


the stack entrance. 
present day several heats are taken off be- 
fore a new bottom is made. The bungs, of 
course, always suffer, and herein the crown 
of an open hearth is much more easily cared 
for. But the poor efficiency of the fuel is an 
inherent difficulty which cannot be overcome, 
and presents new difficulties with every change 
of quality. 

At the present time there is a general diffi- 
culty with the coal used, which means castings 
with an undue amount of sulphur. These 
castings are weak and will some day wander 
into the scrap pile. When the next slump comes 
with a serious con- 


we will be confronted 


dition. ‘his high sulphur scrap will come 


into the market, in fact forced upon the 
founder wherever his castings can be identi- 
fied. They will be hard to use by him, from 
the fact that high sulphur material will not 
be available for basic steel, as was the case 
formerly. There is then a neat problem, and 
one. which will make the fortune of anyone 
who may discover an economical remedy, and 
that is the removal of sulphur from iron on a 
commercial scale. I present this to our ex- 
perimenters and wish them success with it. 
The cupola still turns out a considerable 
tcnnage of malleable castings, but this process 
will be gradually superseded by the furnace 
inethod, chiefly on account of the better grade 
of work turned out by the latter. There is, 


however, one interesting point connected with 


th 
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the cupola process, or rather with cupola iron, 
which we must go into more fully in con- 
nection with its bearing upon the anneal. Cu- 
pola iron requires some 200 degrees F. 
more than furnace iron to anneal it prop- 
erly. This is a general proposition. It seems 
strange that it should be so, but possibly the 
structure of cupola iron is so close that it re- 
quires more effort to get the crystals ipart 
and to effect the liberation of the carbon from 
its state of combination. Whether this is due 
to the contact of the metal with the fuel as it 
trickles down in thin streams and drops is 
hard to say, but the difference certainly ex 
ists and must be provided for in the anneal. 

Naturally with a higher degree of heat the 
wastage of the annealing pots is more marked, 
nd the process becomes more expensive in 

s regard also, for our annealing boxes must 
e reckoned as a dead loss which is to be di- 
ited as it were by as long a life as possible in 
the ovens. 

In studying the annealing process we find 
two extremes leading to about the same re 
sults so far as the carbon change is concerned 
\ short anneal at a very high heat is as ef 
fective as a comparatively long anneal at a 
much lower temperature. That is to say we 
can anneal, or rather change the carbon in a 
casting by placing it over night in a melting 
furnace which has been let cool below the 
melting point of the iron, or do the same thing 
in the annealing oven at a much lower tem 
perature but giving it a week’s time. Of the 
wo methods the latter is by far the preferable, 

it not only permits the change in the car- 
bon, but also gives the carbon time to get out. 
hen again the chances of burning the cast- 
ngs in the anneal are obviated. The result is 

good, reliable casting, while in the hurry-up 
process one never knows whether they are an- 
nealed at all. Sometimes they are and often 

ey are not. Malleable founders, therefore, 
hile experimenting for generations on short 
nnealing lines, have come to recognize that 
he best all around and safe method is to ar- 
range matters so that an oven may be regularly 
recharged on the same day of the succeeding 
veek 

We may describe the annealing process by 

curve which runs up quickly, remains hori- 

ntal for a short time, and then drops very 
gradually. That is, a sharp heating up, in the 
hortest safe time possible, then a shutting off 
f the dampers and maintaining of the tem- 
erature evenly for a period of say two full 


days at least, and then a gradual cooling 
down to at least a black heat before dumping. 
Here is where mistakes are often made, an- 
nealing pots being drawn red hot because 
some particular casting is wanted in a hurry 
he castings are red hot when the air touches 
them, the delicate reaction of the carbon is 
disturbed and an inferior material results. I 
have always had softer, more malleable iron 
from the anneals which had the extra Sunday 
to become cold in the oven, and were cold 
when dumped on Monday morning. 

An oven can be brought up to heat as quick 
ly as may be, the fuel waste to do this being 
alone considered. In cities where the smoke 
problem exists, more time is required than in 
the open country. For a fair sized oven at 
least 36 hours are required to bring it up to 
heat (a pyrometer should always be used to 
test this), and then it should be held there. 

\s to the actual temperatures there is this 
much to say. Furnace iron of average thick- 
ness must have received over 1250 degrees 
Fr. after coming up, until cutting off 
the heat, to be safely annealed. Perhaps even 
then some of the work must be put back for 
another anneal. A safer limit is 1350 degrees 
fk. and no more is _ necessary. This 
temperature must exist in the coldest part of 
the furnace, or usually at the lower part of 
the middle in the front row pots. As a rule 
tl 


e upper space of an oven is some 200 de- 
grees F. higher than this, although I 
have succeeded in building ovens in which 
there was but a difference of 100 degrees F. 
throughout the whole interior space. 

lranslating these temperatures we find that 
680 degrees C. is the lowest point for success- 
ful annealing of furnace iron, while 780 de- 
grees C. is the safest one. For cupola iron the 
temperature should be about 850 degrees C. 

If we contrast former times with the pres- 
ent, in the malleable industry, when charcoal 


irons only were supposed to chill, when im- 


mense piles were kept at the command of 
some melter who had inherited the art of look 
ing wise over the test plug, where would we 
have been today when the importing of for 
eign irons 1s the order? In dollars and cents 
the benefit of science to the much neglected 
foundry industry has been incalculable, and 
perhaps the malleable foundry has received 
the greatest share, as it needed it most. 

The J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., 
increased their capital from $450,000 to 
$650,000, 
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The Allyne Brass Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


One of the most marked tendencies of the 


is 


ige specialization No foundry company 
vould think of making its own shovels or 
many other special tools, and this same special 


lanende 1] 
depend u] 


iere 1s 


carried further every day. 


ecess any dern specialty business 


ion finding something for which 


a general demand and then fitting up 


manufacture the goods so that tney can be 
lelivered to the consumer cheaper or better 
than he can make them. ‘The day is fast 


ipproaching when the ordinary 


\ 


manufacturer 


ill find it unprofitable to maintain his own 
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Realizing these facts 
Co. 
shed a thoroughly equipped plant to do a gen- 


Brass Foundry has. estab- 


ral jobbing business in brass, bronze and 
uminum — castings. It manufactures no 
pecialties of its own and makes no finished 
irk. By specializing in this way it can 


ble it 


‘ure enough of each class of 


to deliver good, uniform castings 


lower prices than most shops could make 
m The melters, handling a large tonnage, 
they do, become expert and can give just 
e desired metal for all requirements easier 


in the ordinary foundryman could 
he plant is located on Schiely court, near 
e Cleveland & 


Pittsburg tracks The main 
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fic or 


carefully considering the pneumatic lift prop- 


[his lifting device was selected after 


osition. 


that 


The objection to the pneumatic lift 
was at times it was more or less jerky 
the heat and gases would cause continual 


the 


and 


trouble with air hose. The trolley and 
lifting arrangement is very plainly shown in 
The the 
furnace covers and the grating over the fur- 


nace pit 


cut also shows balanced 


cut 


The furnaces, a section of which 


together with the furnace pit, is shown in Fig. 
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FIG. 3-——-MELTING 


1, were designed by 
1 


arranged 


Mr. Allyne. They are so 


that all of the grates can be dropped 


from the top of the grating in front of the 
furnace by means of chains attached to the 
grates, as shown in Fig. 4. The ashes and 


coke that drop into the pit are then quenched 
by a sprinkling system and removed from the 


pit the next morning. At one end of the pit 


; 


there is an incline leading to the yard so that 


workmen can wheel out the ashes. 
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The molding floor is divided into three bays 
by two lines of posts. It is intended to place 
a traveling crane in the central bay in the 
near future. 

When running full handed they employ 100 
men and can cast about 3,000 pounds of alum- 
inum and 6,000 pounds of brass and bronze 
make bronze 
castings weighing up to 4,000 pounds each. 
They purchase their supply 
load lots. 


per day. They can brass or 


of metals in car- 
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Ihe core department is equipped with a full 


set of benches, racks, and 


Much of the work, and especially 


two millet one 
truck oven. 
the aluminum work, containing very intricate 
cores 

Che cleaning room is equipped with a metal 
band saw, sprue cutter, emery wheels and 
magnetic separator. 
the sweepings, 


As they are strictly a job foundry, making no 


They also have a wet mill 


for cleaning skimmings, etc 
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specialties, they do not require any extensive 


mechanical equipment. The 


f machinery 


small amount 


required is driven by an 
lectric motor, the current being obtained from 
in outside company. 

They are just installing two plain squeezer 
nolding machines to make some of 
licate work. 


their du- 


When handling a great variety of work as 
ey do it is generally necessary to use from 
ght to ten mixtures each day, so if a rush 
rder comes in they are almost sure to have 


ie required metal in the furnace. 





allel with the foundry on one side are a series 
of sheds extending the length of the 
building. In these sheds about six months’ 
supply of coke and sand is kept and the extra 


flasks stored. The plant 


entire 


and equipment cost 
about $75,000. 


SOME CUPOLA PRACTICE. 


BY R. H, PALMER. 


Some time ago there appeared in The 


Foundry several articles on the melting ratio. 


Like others interested, I read them at the 
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FIG. 4.—SECTION OF MELTING FURNACE. FLUE AT REAR NOT SHOWN. 


Some idea of the aluminum and other cast- 
gs made can be had from Fig. 6, which shows 
general view of the stock room. ‘The ship- 
ng platform at the rear is about 


1, with a step or shelf half 


30 inches 
g] that height to 
sist in lifting heavy castings. These dimen- 
ms will give some idea of the size of the 
luminum castings piled 


upon the shipping 


latform. 
hey have two acres of ground which give 
race to enlarge the 
heir business grows. 


ty are the stables 


capacity of the plant as 
At the rear of the prop- 
and wagon sheds. Par- 


, , 
time with pleasure. Thinking the 
[ have 


matter over, 
visited a number of foundries in a 
New England state and cbtained from them 


statements of the way they were charging 


their cupolas at the time. I am confident that 


the facts as ascertained are in accordance with 


their practice at the time, as the parties 


readily 


i 
answered all questions The manage- 
nent of a cupola is at 


1 


all times a topic of 


interest to foundrymen, as upon what he 


gets from it largely depends his success. Very 
often we read of some one who is doing extra 
1] 


well in obtaining a high melting ratio, but it 
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} is seldom stated how thi itio 1s 


s high r: ob 
ined. In other words, sufficient data are not 
given to enable one to compare the results 


A man 


vith his own. havi ligl 


having light machinery 
ings to pour, using all pig iron, and his 
returns with the same kind of a cupola used 
y another man for making rougher and 
leavier castings, using largely stove plate or 
ier thin scrap, will find his ratio well below 
iat of the second man This would be true 
even though the two cupolas are melting the 
' 
| 


FIG. 6.—SHIPPING ROOM OF 
ime amount of iron. The first man must 
his iron hot to run his light castings, as 

hi + no 1] eae ~har +] su 
s castings call for sharp outlines Che 
econd man does not have to be so particular 


ith his rough work on account of the fact 


ome 


it if some of the corners are rounded the 

stings will s pass. In the first case much 
the work has be finished by machining, 

that dirt blow holes would render such 

stings unfit for use. In the second case, 

lirt or blow holes would not show and gen- 

erally would not damage the castings. In 
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the first case the castings must be machined 
ind hence soft, wl in the second case no 
machining, unless it is a le drilling, will 
be required, and hence much ler castings 
would pass. 

(he man producing the heavier castings has 
the advantage in some ways, as he is apt to 
un nearer the capacity of his cupola than the 
iverage man making light castings. On the 
other hand, the first man can get along with 
a cupola having a shallow basin, as the dis- 
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ince from the bottom to the tuyeres is termed, 
n account of the fact that the iron is taken 
way about as fast as it m« while the man 
with the heavy work is obliged to have a 
cupola with a deeper basin account of the 
ime required to take away 1 replace larger 
and heavier ladles. As the depth of the basin 
increases the amount of fuel e bed charge 
has to be increased. 

Formerly scarcely two foundrymen had the 
same kind of a cupola. The arrangement of 
the tuyeres was a point on which opinions 
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varied greatly and each foundryman was sure 
he was right. With the event of the foundry 
equipment companies, who make a specialty of 
these matters, the number of styles of cupolas 
has been materially reduced. 

One of the 


discouragements the average 


foundry foreman meets with is when some 
one publishes an account of an extremely high 
melting ratio which they have obtained. The 
manufacturer sees this and calls Mr. Fore- 
man into his office. The article is shown him 
and he is asked to do better. The foreman 
probably knows that he is doing all that he 


possibly can under existing conditions and 


1 


that the writer of the article shown him is 


working under more favorable conditions. He 
also knows that there are such things as fancy 
heats made under especially favorable condi- 


tions, but that 


these are not the every day 
experience of the foundry. He tries to call 
the manager’s attention to these points, but the 
1 melting ratio is still held before him as 
a most important point. 

Some time ago the writer had a conversa- 
tion with a foreman of a foundry producing 
some of the best light castings in that city. 
He stated that he was making. 19 tons of 
day at a ratio of 8 to I, and that a 
man near there was making a ratio of 10 to I. 


He wanted to know why he could not equal 


iron per 


this ratio as he had just as good a cupola as 


the other man. The question was answered by 


it variety of castings the other man 


asking whi } 
was making and-pointed out the fact that the 
conditions in the two foundries were different. 
he following are the results obtained from 
eight foundries where inquiries were made: 
1st. Cupola used was a Colliau, 42 inches 
fuel, all coke; 


in diameter inside of the lining; 
I 1,300 pounds of coke, 4,000 pounds 


bed charge, 
of iron; second charge; 300 pounds of coke, 
2,000 pounds of iron; the succeeding charges 

1 5 coke and 


were made up of 225 pounds of 
of iron, with the exception of the 


2,000 pi unds 


last two, which were 210 pounds of coke to 
2,000 pounds of iron, and 100 pounds of coke 


at 


to 2,000 pounds of iron. The total run varied 


from 17 to 18 tons. Where 4,835 pounds of 


coke were used, 38,000 pounds of iron were 


melted, giving a ratio of 7.86 iron to I coke. 


2nd. This foundry was owned by a prac 


tical man of long experience in all depart- 


ments. He was producing some of the best 
heavy castings for engine and heavy jobbing 
} 


work. The cupola had a straight shell, 42 


inches inside the lining and fitted with a wind 


box on the outside. The bed charge was com- 
posed of 800 pounds of coal and 450 pounds 
of coke, upon which 5,000 pounds of iron was 
placed. This was followed by eight charges 
of 300 pounds of coke and 2,000 pounds of 


iron. The succeeding charges were 275 pounds 
pounds of Total 
5,437 total 


amount of iron melted, 34,000 pounds, giving 


of coke and 2,000 iron. 


amount of fuel used, pounds; 
a ratio of 6.26 to I. 

3rd. This foundry carried on a general job- 
bing business, turning out good work, some 
of which was quite intricate. The castings 
varied from 35 pounds to 4,000 pounds. The 
cupola was a Colliau, 39 inches inside lining. 
Bed charge contained 900 pounds of coke, 3,000 
pounds of iron. This was followed by three 
coke and 
pounds of iron; one charge of 200 pounds of 


charges of 250 pounds of 3,000 
coke and 3,000 pounds of iron, and one charge 
)f 100 pounds of coke and 2,000 pounds of iron. 
otal amount of coke used, 1,950 pounds; total 
amount of iron melted, 17,000 pounds. Ratio, 
8:72 to I. 

4th. This foundry does fairly heavy work 
up to castings of 19 tons each. Cupola, No. 
3 McKenzie, altered over by placing wind box 
on the outside. The cupola was elliptical, 38 
by 45 inches inside. Bed charge was composed 
of 900 pounds of coal and 3,000 pounds of 


iron. The nine 


charges of 275 
The total 


amount of fuel used was 3,375 pounds, and 


succeeding 
pounds coke to 3,000 pounds of iron. 
of 
iron melted, 30,000 pounds, giving a ratio of 
8.89 to I. 

5th. This foundry was producing castings 
for cotton machinery. The 
No. 3 McKenzie. 


pounds of iron, using coal as a fuel, 


cupola was a 
They were melting 10,868 
and the 
ratio was 6.2 to I. Several years before the 


former foreman of this same foundry had 
given me the following as the practice which 
they were then following, and as I have no 
reason to think that the cupola has been 
changed, it shows what can be done with it. 
Bed charge, coal, 900 pounds, iron, 4,500 
pounds; succeeding charges, coal 400 pounds, 
iron 4,000 pounds; total amount of fuel used, 
melted, 
At the time the 


information was given me they were not melt- 


1,700 pounds, and of iron 12,500 
pounds; ratio, 7.35 to I. last 


ing quite as large an amount of iron as shown 
in the second statement. They claim that their 
ratio was about 7 to I. 

6th. General making a 


jobbing foundry, 


light class of work and using a great many 


a 


0g 


1e 
1¢e 


id 
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nall cores. The iron had to be very hot 
order to pour some of the work, which 
vered a great variety and was a very high 


rade. The cupola was of the straight type, 
5 inches inside of the lining. The bed charge 


is composed of 800 pounds of coal and 800 
unds of coke, upon which 4,000 pounds of 
n was placed. The succeeding charges were 
mposed of 230 pounds of coke to 2,000 
inds of iron; 5,280 pounds of fuel were 
ed to melting 36,000 pounds of iron, giving 
ratio of 6.82 to 1 
1. This is a general jobbing foundry, do 
g considerable bench work. The work was 
her light and thin, but of a good grade 
raight cupola, 40 inches inside the lining. 
bed charge consisted of 800 pounds of 
<e and 2,500 pounds of iron; the next 
irge, 200 pounds of coke and 2,500 pounds 
iron, and the third and the last charge, 150 
unds of coke to 2,500 pounds of iron. Total 
unt of coke used, 1,150 pounds; total 
unt of iron melted, 7,500 pounds. Ratio, 
55 to I. 
Sth. This foundry produced castings for 
m machinery, cupola Colliau, which was 
nded to be lined with 30 inches inside 
, but was lined with 28 inches inside 
meter. Bed charge was composed of 400 
unds of coal, 160 pounds of coke and 2,300 
unds of iron. The next charge, 160 pounds 
coke and 1,500 pounds of iron. Succeeding 


rges, 120 pounds of coke and 1,500 pounds 


iron; last charge, 80 pounds of coke, 700 
inds of iron. Total amount of fuel, 1,640 
; total amount of iron melted 15,000 
unds, giving a ratio of 9.15 to I. 
I have not given the names of the foundries, 
some did not care to have their names ap 
though many of them were perfectly 
lling to do so, but I have treated all alike. 
[t will be seen that in the eight cupolas men- 
ned there are two styles of McKenzie cupo- 


in regard to tuyeres, thus giving five styles 


[ do not write the foregoing with a wish 


iw out comparison. It is with a view to try 


show what was actually being done in 
ese foundries at the time. 


[The M. A. Cook Boiler Co. will move its 
ant from Nashville, Tenn., to Peoria, IIl., 


nd will occupy the old O’Brien foundry build- 


ng. It will be thoroughly overhauled and 


sed until a new ‘uilding is erected at some 


iture date. 


CASTING RING PULLEYS. 


BY HARRY WILLIS, CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 

here are many methods of making pulleys, 

some of which are pursued because the pulleys 

were made that way in the past, and if it was 


} 


good enough then it must be good enough now. 
Some foremen molders, unfortunately, are 
victims of circumstances and have to con- 
tinue in the same old groove whether they like 
it or not, as their employers are adverse to 
giving them an opportunity for trying new 
methods. Any extra outlay in the molding 
shop for the purpose of increasing the product 
in any particular line is discouraged by such 
parties unless a direct return is apparent. Il 
do not wish to infer that this state of affairs 
exists in all molding shops, but it most cer- 
tainly does to a great extent in many general 
jobbing shops unless the owner happens to 
be a practical molder himself, or has taken 
an intelligent interest in the progress of the 
molding shop. “There is nothing new under 
the sun,” we are told, which, I believe, is, to a 
great extent true, therefore I should not be 
surprised to find other shops working on 
similar lines to those which we have adopted. 

In molding a pulley we use a plain rim 
about 12 inches deep and varying in thickness 
according to the diameter of the pulley. This 
is bedded into the floor and the sand inside 
struck out, by means of a strickel, to form a 
le arm res Che 


arms are made in cores formed in a special core 


box 

here are two great advantages in molding 
pulleys in this mannet First they can be 
molded with any depth or width of face that 
may be required; second no cope part or gag- 
gers are required; third the pulley is cast with 
rim uncovered. ‘The process is as follows: 


the rim is bedded in the floor to the required 


depth, leveled up and sand rammed on the 
outside of it and on the inside to a depth suf- 
ficient to form a bed for the arm cores. The 
sand is then struck off to form a bed of the 
proper height (he arm cores are placed 
in position and weighted down lhe hub 1s 
formed by the inner ends of the arm cores, the 


central core is placed in position and the top 
of the boss or hub covered with a loam cake core 
through which holes are arranged for the gate 
pins. The gate pins are then fastened in posi- 
tion and the inside of the mold rammed up, 
| 


the rim being drawn up to form the required 


width of face. The rim is usually drawn two 








inches higher than the finished pulley to al- 
for an overflow and also to allow plenty of 
metal to be turned off in the lathe so as to 


When the 


is rammed up and the pattern drawn, 


a clean edge to the pulley. 


two steps half an inch deep are cut on each 
Ba 


side OT 


the pulley and a trench dug to take 


the overflow metal The gate or head box 


is placed in position, a plate of iron being 


it over the rim so as to allow 
the box to extend out beyond the rim of 


After 


used to support 
| 
the 


pulley for convenience in casting. the 
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CASTING BRASS LINERS ON TAIL SHAFTS. 


BY JOHN F, BUCHANAN, SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


Brass founders doing marine engine casting 
have to handle a variety of heavy and compli- 
cated jobs. In previous articles I have re- 
ferred to such undertakings as burning new 
tips on to broken propeller blades and casting 
shafts. In the latter instance 


liners on tail 


I described an experiment which I made t 
overcome the tendency to porousness by cast 


ing the liner on in two separate thicknesses 
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FIG. I.—CASTING BRASS 
9111] ’ . + > ¢ 1] , oA little ater 
pulley is Cast, we usually pour a little water 
around the top edge of the rim to set the top 
of the rim quickly, the casting being fed 


through the hub or boss with hot metal in- 


troduced for this purpose. 


In addition to the fact that no copes or 


are required in the above process, the 


saving in storage room for patterns is con- 
siderable as the pattern rims may be stored one 
inside the other and the core boxes arranged 
upon a shelf tlose by The great saving in 























LINERS 


ON TAIL SHAFTS. 


but as | pointed out the double expense of la 
bor would hardly make this a popular method 


It has since occurred to me that the descrip 


tion of another method adopted by a large 
shipbuilding firm on the Clyde would be of 
interest. The tail shaft is a very important 
part of the equipment of a steamship, and this 
method of covering the parts on journals with 
brass has been approved by the British Admir- 


alty. All the power of the engines is conveyed 


ta the propeller wheel along this shaft, without 
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FIG. 2.—CASTING BRASS 
abor in making pulleys by this method will 
be apparent to all jobbing molders. I have 
seen two 4-foot pulleys with 14-inch face 


molded and cast in seven and one-half hours 


by one man. This would have been an utterly 
impossible task if the work had been done in 
the ordinary manner with a pattern having a 
10-inch or 12-inch face. 


A branch of the American Locomotive 
Works, located at Manchester, N. H., is to be 


moved to Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Bed Plate 


LINERS ON TAIL 


SHAFTS. 


which the best built vessel is a spineless hulk 
The rules applying to the dimensions and ma 
terials for shafts and liners are very carefully 
observed by shipping companies and inspect- 
ing engineers. They recognize the great risks 
involved in even slight deviations from know1 
factors of safety. Quite recently Lloyd’s have 
recommended that tail shafts be covered with 
brass the entire length between the journals, 
but the common practice is to cover them 
only where the bearings occur as shown in 


Fig. 1. Casting brass on to iron or steel is 


nema 


S. 


ing 
pli- 
Fe- 
1eW 
Hing 


nce 


1o0ut 


noe 


off the gases and feeding the casting. 
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ilways a difficult matter to accomplish satis- 
The expansion of the metals is dif- 
cracks; the 


factorily. 


ferent, causing affinity of the 
netals is weak, the iron repelling the brass 
nd creating sponginess; besides it is well 
cnown that iron when it is heated, emits a 
gas, which in the case of shaft liners accu- 
nulates inside the mold when it is closed and 
s absorbed by the molten brass when it 1s 
soured, producing troublesome blow holes. 
he remedies for these evils are first: not to 
overheat the iron—a very dull red scarcely per- 
ptible in the shade being all that is required; 
cond, to provide sufficient risers for carrying 
Pump 

ds, feed screws, eccentrics and other small 
gear, are usually lined in vertically cast molds, 
but with tail shafts running 12 feet and up- 
wards in length and weighing several tons, this 
method is impossible. Horizontal pouring 
may be quite as successful if the precautions al- 
ady indicated are taken. From Fig. 2 it will 
be seen that a bed plate is leveled to receive 


shaft 


which is supported by iron 3t»oI!s 
iving V-shaped notches on the top. Stcips 
of wood the required thickness of the liners 
re then tied around the circumference to 
form the patterns and the molds are rammed 
up with the shafts in position, the parting be- 
ing formed at the center. The copes are then 
removed and the shaft lifted out and placed 
on supports ready for heating. Great care is 
ecessary in this part of the work as the 
haft is liable to warp if it is not properiv 
blocked up. Some prefer to bed the underside 
the shaft from end to end, in sand, before 
pplying fires to the parts to be covered, but 
st molders will agree that iron to iron is 


more workmanlike method of staying any 


ling. Beyond mentioning the fact that 4 
losegrained gun metal something like steam 


etal should be used and a surplus flowed 


rough the risers to give good results, I 


need say no more. An alternative method of 
loing this job is to cast the liners separate 
‘om the shaft and shrink them on, preferably 
1 one length, but sometimes they are shrunk 
n in sections with lap joints. The shrinking 


m of liners, however, requires considerable 


skill, and a slight error of judgment in boring 
r in expanding the liner may result in fail- 
ire. It is no uncommon thing for the liner 
) stick, burst or be hollow in places, when it 
s fixed in position on the shaft. These risks 
‘oupled with the extra expense incurred in 


Oring the inside of the liners and shrinking 


them on accounts for the method of casting 
them direct on to the shaft being more favored 


by engineers. 


A NOVEL CASTING. 


Mr. Dan Galvin, of Paducah, Ky., has made 
a rather remarkable casting which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. He calls it his 
Kentucky farm house. Some idea of the size 
of the casting can be gained from the following 
general dimensions: ‘The base is 8% x 6% 
inches, the fence is 8 x 6 inches by I inch in 
The height of the 


height. louse is 314 inches, 


the length 3 inches and the width 3% inches. 


‘There are eight pillars, three doors, six win- 


dows, three rooms and three chimneys. The 


thickness of the metal of the house is 1% inch. 

















A NOVEI ASTING. 


The weight of the entire casting 1s 6 pounds 


he casting is made of brass, the patterns and 
cores were made at home in leisure moments 
and put together and cast on a holiday. He 
has presented the casting to the Paducah Ma- 
chinists’ Union, who will have it polished and 


put on exhibition 


SOME NEW BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The question of light is vays of vital im 
portance in a foundry. Skylights have never 
been successful on account of their great lia 


bility to leak and trouble, which was caused 
frequently by water entering the molds from 
this source 


Henry Maurer & Son, of New 


recently brought out tr 


have 
insparent glass tiles, 
same sha 


which are made of the ipe and form 


as the red clay roofing tiles and can be used 


interchangeably with them heir plan is to 


substitute these glass tiles for a portion of 
' 


the clay tiles, thus forming a continuous roof, 








some portions of which are transparent. They 
have been using these tiles on their own build 
ings for some time, and the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Co., at Maurer, N. J., has adopted 
them. The tiles can be attached either to 
wooden rafters or angle irons. Usually their 
own weight is sufficient to keep them in place, 
but they can be fastened to the rafters or 
angle irons with copper wire. 

manufactures the 
Phoenix hollow blocks, which are made of 


This company also 


hard burned terra-cotta. ‘Ine usual size is 
4 x 8 x 12 inches, though any size can be 
made. These blocks make very light but strong 
walls for partitions or for general building 
purposes. 


FOUNDRY FLOOR PITS IN WET SOILS. 


Where work of some length has to be cast 
on end, it is, of course, necessary either to 
have pits sunk in the earth or the casting floor 
at a sufficient height, the latter being in most 
cases an inconvenient arrangement. If the soil 
is one which is naturally wet, the cost of mak 
ing pits is considerable, and unless the water 
is excluded the cost is thrown away. With 
care, however, water can be excluded, but close 
supervision of the work is necessary to ensure 
that this is the case. 

The shape of the pits will vary, partly to 


ideas, and partly to utilize space; 


meet personal 
but for strength, circular pits are best, partic 
ularly when the pressure of the soil is equal 
on all sides. The depth will be such as the 
general run of work necessitates, and on this 
the thickness of the floor will somewhat de 
pend, as usually the greatest resistance is re 
quired at the bottom; but in addition to depth 
the area must be considered, as a large area 
is more likely to lift than is a small one. 
Probably well-puddled, adhesive clay will re- 
sist water as well as anything, and 1 foot in 
thickness of well-tempered clay, put together 
so as to be free from cracks and _ fissures, 
should be ample. Overlying this, from 1 foot 
to 18 inches of good cement concrete should 
be placed. The walls should be built on the 
concrete, and, in accordance with the size of 
the pit, be from 9 to 14 inches in thickness, 
good sound bricks set in cement and sand, and 
well grouted together, being used. The work 
being permanent, sound and good work of a 
lasting character should be adopted, and 
there should be no open joints. The 
top row of bricks should be bullnosed, on 
the inner edge at least. In placing the con- 
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crete for the floor, it should be so arranged that 
the backs of the walls from and continuous 
with the bottom layer of clay puddle be backed 
with 1 foot of puddle well put together, and 
when this is done water will be excluded. 
Where, owing to the water pressure, it is not 
an easy matter to build a pit, and yet where it 
is necessary to cast on end, the question will 
arise as to whether it is worth while to have 
a raised casting floor for such things. In lay- 
ing out foundries in wet situations it would 
be always worth while to consider whether it 
would not be better to have the molding floor 
on a raised position rather than on the ground 
level, as in such case provision could be made 
for all kinds of castings. The cost of a foun- 
dry so arranged would be more, no doubt, but 
any space not utilized for the actual casting 
work below the floor level could be used for 
other purposes—coke store, for instance, 
and probably the cost of the foundry generally 
could be reduced in this way.—Walter J. May 
in. Mechanical World. 


A HOME-MADE MOLDING MACHINE. 
The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 


of Chicago, Ill, has recently made some 
molding machines for its hangers which are 


very effective and at the same time extremely 





FIG. I. 


simple. The accompanying halftones show 
two views of the machine. It consists simply 
of a heavy base and column cast in one piece 
The column supports a stationary stripping 
plate, which in this case is made of wood 
Iron plates are let into the stripping plate t 
receive the dowel pins of the flask. The flasks 
are made of such a form that they will take the 
minimum amount of sand for casting hangers 
and are all interchangeable. The pattern itself 
is supported by three screws which extend 








cia anne 
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lown to a yoke below the stripping plate. The 
lower portion of this 
column and it 


yoke surrounds the 


is controlled by a lever as 
adjustment of 


shown. The screws permit 





FIG. 2. 
the pattern in the stripping plate. The ma- 
hine is light enough to be portable and has 
proven very efficient. 


New Form of the Journal of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 


In uccordance with the action of the associa- 
tion at its convention at Milwaukee the Jour- 
nal of the American Foundrymen’s Assocta- 

n is to be published as a quarterly, the 
first number of which appeared in October. 
It is certainly a very creditable publication, 
ind one of which not only the members of the 
issociation should be proud, but one in which 
all foundrymen should take an active interest. 
Che editorial work has been divided as fol- 
ows: Managing editor, Dr. Mol- 
denke, secretary of the association; associate 
editors, Thos. D. West, S. H. Stupakoff, Wm. 
H. Perry, Herbert Field, Jos. 
Kenneth Falconer. 


Richard 


\. Murphy and 
In addition to the regular 
tranactions of the different 
issociate editors are to have charge of depart- 


associat yn, the 


ments dealing with subjects of special-interest 
to foundrymen. This should certainly make the 


Journal of interest to all fourndrymen. 


The new foundry of the Union Steam 
Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is expected 
to be ready for work about Dec. I. 


NON-CORROSIVE ALLOYS. 


BY ALONZO RAMSDELL. 

This is an age of invention and discovery, 
and the metal to be described has resulted from 
a long series of experiments. The use of iron 
and steel in the building trades has increased 
enormously in the past two decades. The ques- 
tion of an alloy which will be strong as iron 
and steel and practically non-corrosive is one 
of very great importance. As a result of my 
experiments I have succeeded in producing 
an alloy which is only slightly corrosive after 


long immersion in the ocean, and have secured 
letters of patent on the same Che most im- 
portant use to which this metal can be put will 
be in the manufacture of agricultural imple 
ments of all kinds, 


especially plows; also for 
the manufacture of pipe for water, gas or acids, 
and for sub-marine work. It will be of great 
value for exposed structural work. As to the 
value of this new metal in sub-marine work, 
some experiments have been made by the Sub- 
Marine Signal Co., of Boston, and the results 
of these tests were reported by 
following letter: 


them in the 


“Boston, Mass., March 12, 1903 
“Dear Sir: In answer to your letter of Feb 
22, I send you to-day the samples of 
iron which you sent me about Jan. 15. 
They have been in sea water about six weeks 
and as you will see are somewhat corroded; 
however, not nearly so bad as ordinary iron 


would be with the same exposure. If you 
could make the metal to stand salt water better 
than this it might be quite useful to us and it 
would have a wide application. As it is, it is 


not quite good enough f 


Yr our purpose. You 
will notice that one of the samples is more cor- 
roded than the other. 
that it had a 


This is due to the fact 
strip of brass attached to it 
while in salt water, which induced a galvanic 
I tried the same sample that way because 
for most of our purposes it will have to be 
used in connection with brass or composition 
metal. If you can make a metal to stand un 
der such conditions without corrosion, I will 
be glad to try another sample. 
(Signed ) 


SuB-MARINE SIGNAL Co., 


“Boston, Mass.” 


The patents cover a metal composed ap- 


proximately as follows: Cast iron, 100 pounds; 
lead, from 9 to IO ounces; antimony, 2 to 8 


ounces; aluminum, 4 to I 


The cast 
iron is to be melted and the other metals mixed 


ounces 


and stirred into it while it is in a molten con- 
dition. 
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FIG. I.—DETAILS OF CYLINDER MOLD. 
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CORLISS CYLINDERS IN DRY SAND. getting into the vents. The cope is then low- 
ered on to the drag and securely clamped. No. 
BY PAUL R. RAMP , eine? ap Se ie 
oh ; lap 5 shows the mold closed and clamped ready 
j r the benefit of those interested in dry . ! +14 ; roa 
| a ; for pouring. It will be notice e main 
1 molding the writer has endeavored to ae evi s a , ee 
: ‘ ‘ core K pl yects througn le ends oO C flask. 
nal } r . - -] nent ] ~ 
ribe a method of making Corliss cylinders. ' ; 11. 4] ar Pi 
: : : his is done to enable the moldet properly 
this instance a pattern is used and is res : ; ie 
; ‘ secure and to stop-in % ind 
med up in the usual manner. The pattern SIONS 
; : as The runner box is ramme p e same 
en drawn from the mold, the mold finished e204 ; ' 
_ time the mo s being ramm« ed with 
a solution of black lead and molasses e id Chi Re cae 
| 1 | | ; | e moid, S 1s mucn Dette ising a 
er and placed in the oven to dry ‘ig. I, . 
} ; inne gti on: Nias * green sand runner as there 1s no ger of the 
1, shows the drag portion of the mold of é ‘ ‘ 
: runner cutting when made in dry sand 


Corliss cylinder r it has been taken 





It will be interesting to note the construction 


f the oven. The valve cores on the steam 
1 exhaust sides have been placed in the 
| Letters E E represent the valve cores 


he exhaust and F F on the live steam 
} X X are the prints that support the 
bore core. This main core is made of 


same material used in the other cores and 





he same manner, i. e., in a core box, which 
nsider superior to a core barrel where 
large castings are being made. Letters C C 
enate the gates that lead from the down- 

) gates in the cope into the bottom of the mold 
he exhaust side. The idea of gating this 

1 on the exhaust side is to avoid the danger 

i. leak in the casting, such as might re- 

sult if the gates were placed on the steam or 

l 


gh pressure side and some slag or dirt be 


ved to flow into the mold through the 








gatings The live steam connects with the 


lve cores at B B and the inlet for the live FIG. 2. —CYLINDER CASTING. 
} steam is formed at C. Letters A A show where 





exhaust core connects with the valve core, of these flasks. In it, strength, regardless of 

No. 2 shows the mold ready for the cope, all of weight, has been the one consideration As 
‘ores being in their respective pi sitions the total weight of the cylinder is 12,000 
main bore core is shown at K. pounds, it is very essential to have strong 
wish to call the reader’s attention to the flask that will resist the pressure of the metal 
nnions shown at I—that project through the © When the mold is being poured. A rigid flask 


will always insure a ¢& ‘ue to the pattern 





{ end of this core. ‘The trunnions make it safe 


if the mold is rammed, but a prop- 





easy to handle the core while joining the ae ha i 
wT . , ' erly rammed mold in a weak flask will very 
halves and placing them in the mold. No. . ; : 
; load ’ seldom produce a casting true to the pattern. 
lows the cope portion of the mold. The : “f ‘ 

‘ No. 6 Shows the arbors used to support the 


vn-gates are shown at C C. A portion of 


é‘ age : main bore core These arbors are placed in 
ir is distributed over the joint of the drag : , ’ P 
é : : the main core box on a layer of sand and 
on the core prints that come in contact with ’ ‘ ee? : : 
tl : id rammed up. No rodding is necessary when 
‘ope and the cope closed and drawn down 1 , ‘ 
. ail ‘ 7 such an arbor is used, and e rig vy of the 
ith clamps The cl eo are . 
with clamps. The clamp _are then sale: teats am Sete tem ue ot she 
sened again, the cope hoisted off and the 4,4. and also prevents the sagging of the core 
blown out of the mold. The mold is when it is green. Fig. 2 s Gnished 


n carefully inspected to see if there is a casting 


sh anywhere as the result of an irregular \ large number of these cy ers e made 
poorly made parting. When this has been every year. and although thev at ill cast 
ymplished, a thin roll of putty or clay is horizontally we have never experienced any 


on the drag joint and over the prints of trouble from dirt in the bore or any other 
f the casting 





cores to prevent a run-out, or the iron part of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I am desirous of casting steel gear 
wheels in a chill, and would like to know a 


Inquiry: 


mixture that will run very free and tough and 


not too hard to anneal well when taken from 


the chill, also an iron mixture for the same 
purpose 

Answer:—A_ steel mixture that will not 
give trouble when cast in a chill, and could 


be used without annealing is a very difficult 
that the 
as possible, say .20, 


proposition. I would say carbon 


should be kept as low 
the manganese below .35, the phosphorus as 
low, say .04, and the 
removed as 


usual, the sulphur very 
silicon .25. If the castings are 
soon as they have set sufficiently they may an- 
neal sufficiently from their own heat to cause 
little trouble in the machine shop. 


An iron mixture for the same purpose 
would mean as high silicon as can be without 
weakening the result. Let us say silicon 2.50 
percent, manganese less than .40, phosphorus 


Here 


sand 


less than .500, sulphur less than .05. 


we would have iron which cast into 


would be too high in silicon for the purpose, 
For 


the cupola mixture add .25 silicon, to allow for 


but in chills it is necessary to do this. 


the burning out. 

Inquiry:—I am a subscriber to The Foun- 
dry and saw Walter H. Wangelin’s Method 
mixtures of iron 
understand his 


calculating 
failed to 
want to mix 


and Table for 


by analysis. I 


method in some parts. I four 


brands of iron. The different brands contain- 


ing the following percentages: The first, 5 


percent of silica; the second, 2.50 percent of 


the third, 1.80 percent silica; the fourth, 


silica ; 
2.00 percent of silica, and scrap iron containing 


3.00 percent of silica. I want a mixture ot 


3.00 percent silica and desire to use as much 


scrap as I can so as to obtain the mixture 


I would like to have you show me how to find 
the number of pounds of each brand required 


Answer:—Our_ subscriber must make up 


his mind how much scrap his work can stand, 


as with the irons in question he can make 


any mixture he likes, the 5 percent material 


always helping him out. Let us sav he selects 


60 percent pig, and 40 percent scrap, which 


ought to give him as high a scrap contents 


as would be safe. For every 1,000 pounds of 


the charges, he would then have 400 pounds 


scrap, with 2 percent silicon, or 8 pounds 


silicon 
Now he will probably have to use as little 
of the 1.80 


silicon as he can, so as not to 


have to add too much of the 5.00 silicon ma 
terial. Say he takes 10 percent of the mix 
ture, or 100 pounds. This would mean 10 
pounds iron with 1.80 percent silicon, or 1 
pounds silicon. 

Now he wants 3.00 percent silicon averag 
in the mixture, which means 1,000 pounds wit 
3.00 percent silicon, or 30 pounds silicon. H 
therefore has already 500 pounds in the mix 
ture with silicon he 
pounds with 30—9.8, or 20.2 pounds silic 


9.8 pounds meeds 50 
which would mean iron averaging 4.00 percent 
which would show that the 2.50 percent must 
be mixed with the 5.00 percent brand in suff 
cient quantity to give the desired result. It will 
be readily seen that it takes more than ha 
of the 5.00 percent to do this, as the averag 
of the 5.00 is 3.75 percent 
short of the desired 4 percent. Taking tl 
2.50 percent iron at 225, and then 200 pounds 


2.50 


and the 


while the 5.00 percent material is at the san 
time 275, and then 300 pounds, we see th 
the latter case covers the issue, and we hay 


the whole mixture as follows: 


Pounds 

Silic« 
400 pounds Scrap, 2.00 percent Silicon 8. 
100 pounds Pig, 1.80 percent Silicon 1.8 
200 pounds Pig, 2.50 percent Silicon 5 
300 pounds Pig, 5.00 percent Silicon 15. 


1000 pounds 


20.8 
or the silicon in the mixture is 2.98 percent 
which is near enough. The process to be fol 
calculations of mixtures is t 
settle upon the quantities to be used for al 
but two of the ingredients. 


lowed in all 
Then these tw 
are varied to come out just right. Usually 
the scrap is a matter of stock on hand, and 
ability of the castings to stand much or little 
Chen the other irons are used according to th 
stock on hand, or their purchase price. 


AN EMERGENCY BRASS FURNACE. 
While 
foundry 


small 
recently, the 
furnace that characteristic of thi 
They started to build a furnace for 
using crude oil as fuel, but before the furnac 


visiting a repair shop an 


writer saw a_=smal 


brass was 


place. 


was completed a hurry-up order came in fo: 
a heavy brass casting. There was not sufficien 
time to send to the nearest foundry, so a hali 
finished furnace was hurried into condition fo1 
a coal fire and charged. An air pipe fo! 
furnishing blast to the furnace had already 
been placed in position and the shell was simply 


placed over this and lined with fire brick, the 
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' fire was started and anthracite coal packed filled in around the sides of the crucible up to 
ra ibout the crucible. The blast was then turned the top as shown. Fig. 2 shows the general ap- 
tT mn, and in an unusually short time the metal pearance of the furnace as installed in the shop. 
I vas ready to pour. The results were so satis- lhe crucible can be seen standing at the right 

f factory that all thought of further improve- and the cover at the left. 


ment was abandoned and the furnace is still in 





use as it was so hurriedly pressed into service. 





: \ description of the construction of the 
H furnace may be of interest to others who re- 
on quire some device for melting small 
3 \ quantities of brass occasionally. Fig. 1 shows 
” 1 section of the furnace. It consists of an 
‘s uter shell A lined with fire brick as shown 
a" t C. The bottom of the furnace is all com- 
uu posed of fire brick. The cast iron cover F is 
ods rovided with an iron handle G. The products 
on f combustion escape through nicks cut on the 
* ’ Ige of the brick work as shown at H. Dimen- 
ns are shown on illustration. The blast is 
- iken from a small centrifugal blower which 
- supplies the blast for the forges in the smith re i a Se 
” rage FIG. 2.—AN EMERGENCY BRASS FURNACE. 
op and is introduced through a one and one : me ’ 

th quarter-inch pipe shown at G. This pipe ex- Charges 8 ee ke ee easily 

- ends about four inches above the bottom of the be melted in this furnace and by having a 

second crucible charged ready for introduction 

nds! ‘y F 26° " into the furnace as soon as one is removed, it 

ice ee is possible to melt from three to four charges 

Q “_ ya 6 


Se : : in succession. In the latter case the coal filled 
a ome : bout the fi ble falls d f 

i . in about the first crucible falls down to form 
5 | S| 


15 \| | ae | the bed for the succeeding one Cz 
. a| ir \| 

90 & | | | | N 

? | MALLEABLE IRON STOVES. 

= t 5 : i J BY JOHN MAGE! 





been much amused by a series of articles and 


fol- | Wy ly 
; t i * Y For some months past the stove trade has 
































yyy E " ) : aaa baaiihe te 
tw Yj 4| peepee on he use of mallea le iron in the 
= Uy Y\ c stove rade which have appeared in the trade 
an Y, G\ Vy: ; journals. This discussion was started at the 
ttle Gi A Milwaukee convention of the American Foun- 
th a drymen’s Association, and was given additional 
impetus by an editorial in the /ron Age under 
: ‘8 date of June 18. It is hard for any one con- 
nm versant with the need of the stove trade to 1m- 
é 5 agine anything more unsuited for the con- 
an struction of a modern high grade range, than 
mal y WY V malleable iron and it certainly is not “making 

th 4 4 


CEOaE ae Me 
t 


distinct headway in displacing gray iron” as 


YY, | YOM” in hawk tg- cuneate, 


Cy an For small handles, shakers, knobs and fit- 


1 1 tings there is nothing better than malleable 


+ 


ini FIG. I.—AN EMERGENCY BRASS FURNACE. : ' = wee 

Cie ron but this is an extremely small and limited 
ha fae os The fuel c : f anthracite coal use and there are manv large difficulties in con- 

furnace 1e fuel consists of anthracite coa use and there are many large difficulties in con 

h tor f about grate-size. A bed of about 8 to 12. nectio with the construction of a malleable 
10 inches thick, depending upon the charge to be iron range. The sale of the steel range with 

ead) melted, is placed in the bottom of the furnace a malleable top has had a sporadic growth in 

mp!) and the crucible E, set on top of it; coal is then certain sections of the country, at various 

, the 

, 
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times, but has never lasted after the true worth 
of the goods has had a time to show itself. 
The fact that a malleable stove top may be 


struck with a sledge without breaking is 
enough to make sales in some districts that 
have had no experience, but after a short time 


had 
deeply pitted with rust; when the poor fit of 
the 


had time to 


when the material has time to become 


parts, not so apparent in new goods has 


show itself; as the joints have 


been thrown out of alignment by expansion and 


and when repairs have been or- 


dered and it has been found that they do not 


contraction 


fit we hen there is a strong reaction in favor 
of gray iron goods. 

The only fact that recommends malleable is 
its strength It will not radiate heat as 


cannot be made to 


the 


gray iron; it 


maintain a uniform size in finished cast- 


ng so that there is no guarantee that repair 
castings will fit after they have been an- 
nealed; the annealing process destroys any fine 
finish that the casting may have had; and mal 


rusts more readily and pits more deep- 


ly than gray iron. In short with the one ex 


ption of strength it is impossible to im- 


agine anything more unsuitable for range con- 


1 


unt of 


struction on ace excessive cost, the 
diff es of manufacture, the poor finish 
. ] . lots 2 r 4 art? . 
and wearing qualities. Some of the articles 
oa, ee rape , a ae _ on ‘ ¢ 
lat have appeared hail malleable iron as the 
idea ve material oi the future, but those 
th i eoeuce NURS har tea ee ey =e 
t] are conversant with the facts of the case 


know the fallacies of this view. 


PICKLING BED AT THE REED FOUNDRY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BY J. S&S. LANE, M.. &. 


\ good idea of this bed is given by the ac 


companying illustration. The bed A is 14 feet 
6 inches long and 5 feet wide. It is made of 
2-inch plank, covered with inch sheet lead 
over which are placed two layers of 11%4-inch 
hard wood boards, breaking joints so there is 
no possibility of the lead being injured by the 
castings \ wooden back, B, about 4 feet 
high is placed at one side of the bed, so that 
castings can be piled against it. The bed has 
1 slope about 2 feet in its length. The 
pickling solution is contained in a lead-lined 
tank C, which is 14 x I4 x 42 inches inside 
lank C is provided with a drain pipe (not 


shown) by means of which it can be drained 
The tank D is made of brick and 


lined with cement. It 


into tank D 


is 30 x 72 inches inside 
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The overflow pipe is placed at F and its end 
turns down into the tank like a syphon. It 
does not act as a syphon, but is simply intended 
As 


the sand accumulates at the bottom of the tank 


to prevent sand from entering the sewer. 


D, it is removed with a long handled shovel. 
A removable apron E, made of 3-16-inch steel 
and well coated with asphaltum paint on both 
sides, is used for carrying wash water from the 























bed A to the tank D Che castings are piled 
E -" — 
| The Foundry. 
. kk 
Db Ee 
cr 
a i % 
PICKLING BED AT REED FOUNDRY. 
upon the bed, the apron E removed and placed 


against the wall as shown by dotted lines at 
the left, the pickle is dipped from the tank C 
by a long handled dipper and poured over the 
fluid being allowed to 


When 1 


t 
apron E 


castings, surplus 


any 


flow back into the tank. is desired 


to wash the castings, the is placed 


over the tank C and wash water played over 


the castings by means of a hose. This carries 


most of the sand and scale into the tank D. 


TINNING CAST IRON. 


are to be tinned, it is first 


When 


necessary to remove all 


castings 


sand and iron oxide 


from the surface of the castings. Sometimes 


the castings are pickled in hydrofluoric acid, 


ut it is best to clean them with sand blast 


Sometimes simply tumbling is sufficient to clean 


the surfaces; after tumbling, the castings are 


sometimes put in a pickling bath made up of 
one part of hydrochloric acid to four parts 
of water in which they are allowed to remain 


from one to two hours, or until the sand 


and scale are all loosened. Anv spots or cor 


then finished with a wire’ brush, 


scraper, or old file. 


be washed in hot water and dried, after which 


ners are 


The castings should then 


they are dipped in a flux dip composed of four 
parts of a saturated solution of sal ammoniac 
in water and one part of hydrochloric acid 
he bath should be hot. The castings are then 
lried, after which they are dipped in a pot of 
melted tin. The tin should be hot enough 


bring the castings quickly to its) own 


len 


igh 
wn 


idly. Sometimes the 


cause the surf: 


surface of 
with 


covered powdered sal 


1 
ler times a i1ttie 


tallow or 
\fter the c 


the surface 
ved from th 


cool, though some dip them in a sec 


tallow or palm oil kept at a 


ightly above the melting point of 


ng to allow the excess of tin 
soon as the tin on the casting 
set. they should be washed in h 


dried in sawdust. 


RECENT PATENTS. 
ld Materials Patent No 
Link, of Jersey City, N. J 
treating “shore” or 


wing and ensure clean 


‘a sand 10, mixed with molde 
desired proportion. The us 
lasses, ete., is obviated by this 


\ composition evidently 


place of plaster of paris in 


nted by Paul Wurtz, of 
742109, consists of Keene ceme 
asbestos 2, infusorial eart 
d mortuum Phe 


caput 


le of iron remaining from 


sulphid of iron in tl 
phuric acid. It is poured ov 
d after drying has 1 

\n 
No. 


YO lhe 


I‘lasks. extensi 


patent 7 20290, 


sides and ends of 





he manufact 


palm oil 


stings 


tin, they are generally 
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tel 


720017 


] 


ire re 
illowed 
nd Dati 


nperature 
the idea 


drain. off. 


s has chilled 
la wate 

oO * 

lescribes l 
sand 


fine 


Hoboken, N. J., 


37 FE. E. Myers, of Akron, Ohio, 


intended 


made up of sections, betwee 
sion nieces of ny d_ size 
ted They are mortised into e 


enable any one to fit 


toge 


egetable oil, as corn or linseed, and a smallet 
ntity of a hydrocarbon such as re 
d high test kerosene, are mixed and 
iyed upon the sand, half of which may be 
sand, and mixed as usua he preferred 
portions are silica 99, vegetable o1 
lrocarbon oil 1%. It is chietly for cores 
\nother core composition is dextrine 90 


No. 729 


patentee 


+ ] 
to ake 


mo 


re pulvet 


pulvet 


ure of fuming 


in any place, and are 


ther by bolts. No expense seems 


e been spared in the construction of the 
ice The usual advantages of extensible 

sks. saving in number of flasks, time taken 
lunting up the right one, space, etc are 
ned 

No. 728011 relates to the casting of bath 


N. ¥ 


435!47) ihe p 

l pe 1g recelveé 
, 
~h may be b ed 
ommon plate on the 
shank S bent to orm 
I separaltl r¢ veen 
wh ch sery 8) i 
[ n le pate | 
\ Cy S 1} d I 


Ip Waste pie Cs 
sorbent material cap 
) sques ed ou 

‘ er ) 11 ( | 
} ; +} 
CK i1¢ Vale! 1¢ 
F. H. Arnold, of 
rie 
p t¢ Keepin 
hile ( ( runs 
o cS Pp ( as CV < 


1d 

{ | 
lace i 
lownw 


numbe 


I 


t at laAY f 
nd irve 
ird m the 
i edu ed 


of the patent 


ind 1€ I 
ently take ut by J. ¢ 
| 
lhe tub is cast b 
. 
f es ‘ 
of the flask has slop 
, , 
Lie venera Shape ot 
e torme in offsets 
( pe Ss 111 l 
ri¢ s i¢ { 
isk and mold 
) 
W J Ball of Leetonia, 
] 1 ] 
ldSnK pp used \ 
+ ] > ) 1 y 7 
uUStADIE l ll inl 1 
+ the cope. It is s 
a ee 
igh the Mange and pi 
ned faeed or sp 
e 
| to 
I I na | y 
lace ‘ vented 
735503 ) \t e top 
aving ral cam ( 
ontally projecting | 
L¢ r i S iS ft be 
SiO p oO ed in he lige 
purpose. It is obvious 
even wheh wort 
foundry Sundries.— 





ries of patents re- 
Xeed, of Allegheny, 
up and the cheek 
ing walls to conform 
tub, but the sprues 

g vertical walls. 

e same way. ‘The 


e and weight of the 


has 


(726242 ) 


red guide and 

n the flange 
passing 

ever having 

its inner 

rson the same 
rl ie (No 
he pin is a head 
p and a horti- 
turned by 

ged into the 

pe tor that 


sily put in 


Pratt, of Frank- 
plet and pattern 
vided 
he chaplet, 
the 


wire 


with 


l€ lapiet has 
n shen 
ld =the 


der at the point 





m nd pattern, 
( let and sup 
making up the mold 

one Ohio has 

No. 735158) made 

Qe ‘rab 
ot ining water 

n porous cover 
aped, so as to easily 
ed p S 

. & las a gate 


he lross and 
mold lhe main 
gate patterns 
ward from it to the 


its upper 


xtending obliquely 


é ward the base 
€! xtremity he 
31738 
rine | ( 
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CORE OVENS OF THE WESTINGHOUSE MA- enter foundry span, are subdivided into three 
CHINE CO., TRAFFORD CITY, PA. ‘ompartments for drying the larger and heavie 


The foundry of the Westinghouse Machine cores. One of these compartments is 18 x 18 


Co.. Trafford City. Pa.. contains two large feet, while the remaining two are II x If 
‘ore ovens between which the core department feet. Large steel trucks or buggies are ar 
located. Each oven is divided into eight ranged on tracks so that they can be run int 
mpartments The fronts of the ovens, or ind out of the ovens These trucks carry 
her those compartments opening into the racks for supporting the cores. When thx 
fee: 
oS 
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rucks are to be drawn out of the ovens, a chain 
attached to the truck, passed under a pulley 
ind attached to one of the cranes in the center 
pan. The backs of the core ovens are divided 
into five compartments, three being 10 x I8 
feet and two 5 x 18 feet. Each compartment is 
rovided with a Kinnear rolling door. ‘The 
vens can be fired either by coke or gas as 
1iown in the accompanying illustration. Each 
mpartment is connected with two flues, one 
permitting hot air to enter and the other 
ir carrying away the cooler air and vapor 
vhich arise from the drying cores. The gen 
ral arrangement of the ovens is shown very 
plainly in the illustration. The volume of air 
itering each compartment can be easily regu 
ted by adjusting a special grate or damper 
rough which the hot air enters. This damp 
er is placed between the rails of the track and 
shown in detail in the illustration. 


Chicago Foundry Foremen’s Association. 
On Oct. 29, in Chicago, about twenty of 

foundry foremen met at the Grand Pa- 
fic Hotel and organized a local branch of 
he Associated Foundry Foremen. The fol- 
C. E. McArthur, 
reman of the Western Electric Co., president ; 
M. C. O’Connor, foreman of Allis-Chalmers, 
vice president; H. J. 
Brown Bros. Mfg. Co., 


ving officers were elected: 


Holmes, foreman of 
secretary; Jno. Balk 

will, foreman of Davis & Ludwig Foundry, 
f Bolter & 


ms Foundry, sergeant-at-arms. The mem- 


isurer; E. Welsch, foreman o 
rship starts out with twenty-two, and they 
pe to enroll all of the foundry foremen in 
icago engaged in both brass and iron work 


ire giving up the campaign. A committee 


1 


y-laws was appointed. 


The Use of Waste Coke. 


\t the meeting 


f the American Foundry 
n’s Association in Milwaukee this subject 
Mr. Best stated that 
e had secured good results by mixing the 
vaste coke with the coal and putting it into the 
ipola; Mr. West said they used all their waste 
‘ke for blacksmith fires; Mr. Gilmour said 
hat more of this waste coke could be used in 
rge foundries than in small ones. 


me up for discussion 


To use it 
One mem- 
er said they disposed of it to families for 

mestic use in their stoves. 


the cupola is liable to clog it up. 


Since the meet- 
g another use had come under our notice, that 
in connection with the stoves for drying 
ids. These stoves can be fired with the 
ste or broken coke to good advantage. 


CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical Foundry- 
men on the subject of Melting and Using Cast 
Iron. Address all inquiries to W. J. KEEP, care 
of The Foundry. 


A Hard Iron Mixture. 


\ maker of very thin castings used coke for 
melting which contained 1.25 percent sulphur, 
but used chiefly No. 1 pig iron, because they 
could not make small toy work soft with any 
ther, and yet reported the castings almost 
white and having a very high shrinkage. They 
were advised to use a silvery iron as a soften- 
er and yet the castings did not respond. At 
last it was found that they melted pig alone 
for the last part of t 


he heat from which they 
poured the work that had to be tooled, and 
made the first part of the heat wholly of sprues 
from the day before he melting of these 
sprues over again with the high sulphur coke 
With the 


best of coke it would be impossible to remelt 


turned the castings nearly white. 


very light sprues and get soft castings, espe- 


cially at the first end of heat The only way 
is to mix the sprues and pig so as to get rid 
of all sprues each day and use a coke that will 
make soft iron. 

A firm in Newark, N. J., once got quite a 
reputation for very soft castings which they 
sold at a high price. They used all No. t and 
No. 2 pig iron, and sold all their sprues for 


junk 


Shrinkage and Silicon. 


“Please tell us what percentages of silicon 
correspond with the various shiinkages of a 


Any chemist will tell you that a 


given percentage of silicon will not always in- 


sure a definite physical structure. In the case 
referred to in the note just above the presence 
of sulphur or the remelting of very thin scrap, 
gave very high shrinkage, and yet the silicon 
was nearly the same as in soft castings with 
no shrinkage made the day before. If a definite 
percentage of silicon will not always produce 
the same shrinkage then the converse is true; 
that is, the same measure of shrinkage does 
not always indicate the same percentage of 
silicon in the casting lhe same _ shrinkage 
accompanies the same quality of castings. We, 
therefore, say that shrinkage indicates the in- 
fluence that a certain percentage of silicon is 
expected to exert. Under normal conditions 
the following amounts of shrinkage would be 
expected to correspond with the percentages of 
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silicon given: shrinkage .183 1.00 percent 


silicon; shrinkage .171 1.50 percent silicon; 


shrinkage .159 2.00 percent silicon; shrink- 


age .147=2.50 percent silicon; shrinkage 


135 = 3.00 percent silicon; shrinkage 


123 
3.50 percent silicon 

Best Mixture for Grate Bars. 

that it is about impossible to 


It is 


find any one who can give a mixture that will 


strange 


stand contact with burning coal. One founder 
says he at one time made a great many grate 


that one mixture seemed to stand 


about as well as another. One German metal 


lurgist recommends sulphur .03, phosphorus 


2.90, silicon 1.80, manganese .60. A 
large foundry stated that he 


would not wish to go on record, but that sul 


phur, phosphorus and silicon should be low as 
possible and yet have nearly all the carbon in 
he graph form and the carbon should ve 
very hig] He says that this will stand the 
expansion and contraction by heat the best 


Such an iron would have an open structure, but 


the harder irons crack and flake so badly as to 


ny lly useless for exposure to burning 
fixe We all would like to hear from some 
ol » has had actual experience in this 
matte 


Shrinkage Cavities. 


[ al isked the same chemist for a remedy 


for a shrink or spongy spot in a casting and 
1 ie surface of the casting had shrunk 
l \ nd i L SOK | LOL | l¢ deep. | 
ggested the us fa chill set the sur 

face he e the fluid interior could” shrink 
way Phe chemist says tha he carbon is 
00 for a casting that varies considerably 
1 ness. Such shrinkage generally comes 
from the low carbon which accompanies high 
phos 1s high silicon iron. He suggests 
i] 250 percent s n $ percent phos- 
phorus, .6 percent manganese and as_ higl 
carb s possible t might be possible to 
vel ne the trouble by using ferro-manga 
nese il ( le which would raise the carbon 
Phe ( lay a founder came to me and 
state it he had a laboratory and analyzed all 
of | n, ke and castings. He said that 
his. silico vas just right, but nis castings 
cracked, were hard and had shrink holes over 
heavy places. I advised him to increase silicon 
un e stopped the cracking and had made the 


add cast iron borings 


iron soltt, and also to 


until he stopped the shrink holes. In a week 


he called to say that he had done so and that 


all was perfectly satisfactory. 
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A few months 


founder who was in the care of a chemist. He 


ago I was called on by a 
said that his silicon was 2.04 and that his last 

that 
lost over $2,000 in bad castings in a few months 


and all 


crease 


was nearly all white, and he had 


cast 


from white iron. He would not in- 


silicon because he was told that he had 


the rigl 


it amount for his work. 


Hard Iron in Another Foundry. 
We are having the devil’s own problem with 
our foundry in our endeavors to get soft iron 


Our steps thus far are as follows: We deter 


mine in advance from the best advice that we 
can secure the kind of pig iron that we ought 


to secure. We then buy on specifications and 


} 


when the iron is received, we analyze it and 


refuse to accept it if it is below the grade 


We measure shrinkage and we test for hard 


ness by drilling and analyze the drillings. Our 


trouble is we cast both small and very 


very 


large work, and the mixture that is good for 
he little fellows is no good for the large 
mes. What would be your opinion of using 


° 1 


pig (which 


mixed 


make 


IO percent ol 


1 1 1: } st . 
Nigh si1icodNn would the iron 


weak ) with 5 percent to 





wrought iron turnings, or even as high as 20 
percent (thus making the iron strong)? 
Would it stay soft? Would it be 

Answer: All that you 
We are not 


know how 


strong? 


are doing is correct 


quite certnin whether or not you 


to make iron soft with silicon. First 
r coal for melting that does not con 


uarters of I percent sulphur 


ever more in I percent. If you use lime 
stone for flux be sure that it is free 1rom sul 
phut \fter this as you increase silicon you 
soften your iron It makes no. difference 


where you get your silicon, whether in yout 
y using a high silicon iron. Of 
suppose that 


your pig iron 


ther elements and contains over 3.25 


percent carbon for it is the carbon that the 
silicon acts through, and if carbon is low 
will take more silicon to do the softening, an 


carbon silicon would hardly 


it at all, but ordinary pig iron is 


gen 


right \s you increase silicon you 


decrease shrinkage and soften and vice versa 
If you have heavy work make up enough 


changes for this work and run them first, make 


the rest of the changes suitable for the light 
work. \s the iron changes from hard to 
soft there will be some chance of not getting 
what you expect, and this portion of the melt 


poured into work that is not very 


last 


should be 


particular. In this way the iron will be 


very soft and will run the light work. 
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If you wish to increase the strength of your 
heavy castings you can charge wrought iron 
or steel turnings, using from 5 to 20 percent. 
The best strengthener is cast iron borings—al- 
though I have told how to use these a great 
Make from 
cheap cull lumber a quantity of boxes that 


many times, I will do so again. 


1 


will each hold 100 pounds of borings Fill 
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ese boxes with borings free from rust and 


on the covers and pile the boxes in 


ry place on the cupola scaffold. Charge 
ne box with each ton of iron charged, and if 
fter a trial you need more, double the amount. 
The boxes do not burn in the upper part of the 
upola, but when they have reached the melt- 
ng point are reduced to charcoal, and as this 
urns the borings melt; this makes the grain 


of castings very close and soft. It also pre- 


vents honeycombing and sponginess at the 


center of large castings and saves a good deal 
of money. 
Treat wrought iron 


borings in the same 


way, only remember that they will harden cast- 
ings and sometimes will not strengthen as ex- 
pected, but generally the results are 
isfactory. You should use silicon iron in all 


cases to soften a pig iron mixture 


s 


A NEW MOLDING MACHINE. 
\ new 


1 1 
nas recently 


type of pneumatic molding machine 


been brought out by the J. W. 
Paxson Co., and is shown in the accompanying 
f : 


illustration One of the principal features 


claimed for the machine is its 
\s will be 


1 < 1 P —_— 1 - 
a heavy vertical standard mada Ot 


economy in 
floor space. 


seen it 1s ‘omposed ot 


wrought 
iron carrying the head an tic cylin 


der for operating the ram and most of the 


working parts of the machine Below there 
is a table for supporting the mold and operat 
ng the stripping plate. Any number of tables 
up to four may be arranged aly the column 
and the head swung around t perate over 
iny of the tables. After the mold is rammed 
he head is swung f the way leaving the 
space above clear. The ram can be adjusted 
for any depth of flask by sening the clamp 
volts and raising or lowering the head after 
\ h is b ed ) e V1 ( rack once 
nore. Adjustment f vea s been provided 
for and the ma e is Ss ve adapted to 
a greate ariety x 1 ny thus far 
rought « \ new vle vibrator, the 
stroke of which ca rT eg l su the 
require ments, can be use ol n be operate | 
as a_ stripping plate machine In swinging 
the cy le Vay I ¢ ( ld the sup 
ply of air is auton y f, thus insur- 
ng tree lom f ] el 
PERSONALS. 

Mr. Chas. Ashurst, who has had charge of 

the R. Hoe & 


Co.’s foundry for the past ten 
of October 
take charge of the erection of a new foundry 
manufac 
| \shurst was 
given a surprise by his men before leaving. 
m and asked 

hey took 
about 75 persons, ali 


/s t 
Hoe & 


He was seated at the 


Phree of his men called 
him to go somewhere 
him to a hall, where 
former workmen employed in the R 


Co.’s plant, were present 
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head of the table and then John Kells, who 
acted as chairman of the festivities, stood up 
and told Mr. 


of him 


Ashurst what the guests thought 
he speech was very complimentary, 
handed Mr. 
Ashurst a gold watch as a token of the esteem 


and at the end Chairman Kells 


in which he fellow 
Mr. 


1 reply, and then he thanked the 


was held by his former 


workmen. It was some minutes before 


coul 


men for the hearty support they had given him 


while among them 

Mr. Hilditch is to succeed Mr. Ashurst as 
foreman of the R. Hoe & Co.’s foundry at 
Manhattan, N. \ 

Mr. John Calder, who has been with the C 
W. Hunt (¢ 1s executive engineer, left them 
on Noy. 14 to assume a similar position with 


the Remington Typewriter Co. 


ne Was 


Before leaving 


reated to a pleasant surprise. Before 


noon a number of the members of the company 


gathered around his desk, and after appropriate 
words, presented him with a handsome loving 
cup as a mark of their esteem. Mr. Calder 
made a brief speech, thanking them for the gift 
ind expressing his regret for having to leave 
such good associates 


\Ir. Robert O. Cumback, for several years 
R. of New Jersey, has accepted 


the position of superintendent of the new plant 


of the Pedrick & Ayer Co., located at Plain- 
field, N. J 
Mr. I. F. Webb, of Collinwood, O., who was 
} 


burned by the explosion of a crucible 


nearly two months ago, has practically re- 


‘overed and expects to resume his work in a 


Phelps, 


ain Foundry Co., Lorain, O., 


general manager of the Lor 
was given a gold 
watch, chain and charm by the employes of 
the company on Oct. 27 as an expression of th« 
cordial relations which have 


existed between 


he management and employes at this plant 
On Nov. 1 Mr. Phelps’ resignation takes effect 
and he becomes M. A. Hanna & Co.'s 
agent at Detroit for the output of the Detroit 
Iron & Steel Co.’s furnace. 

Mr. F. § 
| 


has accepted a position as foreman of the foun 


sales 


Caldwell, formerly of Cincinnati, 


dry department of the Union Steam Pump Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Wm. Miller, of 
appointed manager of the Sharon works of the 
American Steel Foundries, succeeding S. A. 
Wallace, transferred to Alliance, O. 

Mr. W. H. 


foundry business at Atchison, Kan.,for the past 


Granite City, Ill., has been 


Thayer, who has been in the 
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20 years, has retired from business and turned 

the concern over to his son, W. A. Thayer. 
Mr. Wm. Hanson, formerly with the Penn- 

sylvania Iron Works Co., Philadelphia, 


has resigned his position and 


Pe, 
accepted the 
position of superintendent of the foundry de- 
partment of the Canada General Electric Co. 
loronto, Canada. 


DEATHS. 


Mr. Alfred C. Toulmin, assistant superin 
tendent of the Youngstown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., died 


his residence on 


from an attack of typhoid 
Nov. 3. Mr. 


years of age and one of the most 


fever at loul- 
min was 31 
prominent young manufacturers of the city. 
Patrick Dunn died Oct. 17 at the home of 
Mrs. A. E. Dickinson, in Chi 
Mr. Dunn was a resident of Spring 
and stockholder in 
ploye of the Masts Foundry Co., of that city. 


his daughter, 
cago, Ill. 


field, O., was a and em- 


He was visiting in Chicago at the time of his 
death. 
Clinton Burnham, president of the Clinton 
Burnham Foundry Co., died in Milwaukee on 
Oct. 28. He was 42 years of age and had al- 


ways been in active business in Milwaukee 


His early life was spent in the manufacture of 
brick, bu 


when his company was sold out to 
1899, he organized the Clinton 
Burnham Foundry Co. and was at the head of 
it until the time of his death. 

David Haas, for 30 years 
chine shop and foundry at Shamokin, Pa., died 
on Oct. 23. 

Mrs. Louise C, 
f A. F. 


chinists, founders and galvanizers, having one 


the trust in 


owner of a ma 


He was 63 years of age. 

Bartlett, president of the firm 
( Bartlett & Co., Saginaw, Mich., ma- 
of the largest industries in Saginaw, died Oct. 
Mrs. Bartlett 
actively interested in a number of other indus- 


26, aged 60 years. was also 


tries and was perhaps the most prominent busi- 
ness woman of the city. 


FIRES. 


S. B. Stine & Son’s foundry and machine 
shops at Osceola, Pa., were partially destroyed 
by fire. Loss, $10,000, 


The plant of J. K. Petty & Co., Lebanon, 


Pa., consisting of boiler shop, erecting house, 


foundry, blacksmith shop, pattern shop, boiler 


shop and engine room, was totally destroyed 
by fire Oct. 18. The loss is $30,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

machine shop of E. C. 


rhe Colvin, of 


‘hine 


oyed 


non, 

use, 
oiler 
oyed 
tially 


of 
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ton, Pa., was damaged by fire on the night 
Oct. 29. The damage amounted to about 
ooo. 
be foundry and machine shops of S. B 
ne & Son, at Osceola, Pa., were practically 
troyed by fire on the night of Oct. 20. Loss 
amount to $10,000 and 50 men will be 
wn out of employment until the plant can 
rebuilt. 
ve Bros. Foundry & Machine Shop, 
ry, Pa., was totally destroyed by fire Nov 
iusing a loss of about $10,000. 
he foundry at the old Ferry mill at the 
mond State Steel plant, Wilmington, Del., 
slightly damaged by fire on Nov. 10. Fire 
extinguished by the employes. 
he foundry of Helmick Foundry Machine 
plant, at Fairmont, W. Va., was damaged 
fire on Oct. 27. The greatest loss was 
ined through the destruction of its pat 
The loss will amount to from $4,000 t 
0, which is said to be fully covered by in 
1 


nee. Work of rebuilding will commence 


in Nov. 13 the casting foundry of the 
eer Stove Co., which is located inside the 
tentiary walls, Columbus, O., was dam 
by fire to the extent of $2,000. The con 
fire brigade did remarkably good work, 
thief, Dick Frames, distinguishing him 
he city department was delayed owing 
fact that the special latch on one of the 
ide gates refused to work at first here 


] 


ibout 30 convicts and 16 outside workmen 


li yed. 


he foundry of Wessling Bros., Cincinnati, 


Ss 


).. was gutted by fire on the evening of Oct 


he damage amounted to about $1,500 


he H. P. Deuscher Co.’s shop at Hamilton, 


vas slightly damaged by fire on the night 
Crct, 2 
e foundry of Kelley & Co., Marengo, II] 


damaged by fire on the afternoon of Nov 
lamages amounting to about $500. It was 
red by insurance. 
he foundry of the Webster City Steel 
liator Co.’s plant, at Marshalltown, la., was 
iged by fire to an extent of about $300 on 
night of Oct. 21. 
he foundry of Tomlinson & Sons, at 
ronto, Can., was damaged by fire on Oct. 20. 
loss is estimated as follows: On the 
Idings, $200; on the patterns and contents, 
500, fully insured. 
lhe plant of the Hamilton Brass Mfg. Co., 
milton, Ont., was damaged by fire on the 
ght of Nov. 11. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


“Mechanical Draft,” published by the Buf 
falo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. \ his is a 
neatly bound publication 7 by 9 inches, 


printed on good paper, well illustrated and 


containing a general description of apparatus 


for producing mechanical draft together with 
data which are of use to engineers who have 
problems of this kind to solve t is of inter 
est to know that the data are not based on 
imaginary conditions, but so far as possible 
taken from experiments he Buffalo fan 
heating, ventilating and drying apparatus, high 
speed engines, etc., are also illustrated 


The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
litt] itled “New 


Knowledge on Belt Management.” The book 


has published a neat little book ent 


contains a number of photographs showing 


how belts can 


Oo 
Ss 


ve run with the use of clin 
surface. It also contains a short clear state- 
ment of the method of using cling-surface and 
its effect upon belts This is followed by a 
series of statements as to actual results ob 
tained; also some tables and charts illustrating 
graphically the advantages of the use of cling- 


surface. Whi 


le this is a trade publication, it 


contains a great deal of information which 
should be of interest to all engineers. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible ( 


City, N. J., has issued a ne 


of Jersey 
le pamphlet 


hite suggestions, 


4x8 inches entitled “Gra 
in which it gives a few of the more important 
uses of Dixon's © graphite It is very 
neatly gotten up and gives valuable sugges 
tions as to the use of the material which 
it manufactures. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool C Chicago, IIl., 
has issued a four-page folder describing their 
pneumatic hammers, drills, rammers, hoists, 
Cre. 

The United Telpherage Co., of 20 to 22 
Broad street, New York City, has issued three 
small circulars numbered 36, 38 and 42, show- 
ing the application of its system of convey- 
ing in cotton and woolen mills for reserve 
coal storage, and automatic telpher plants. 
lo those who have materials to be handled 
in large quantities from one portion of a 
plant to another, these pamphlets would be of 
interest. 

The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
issued two small circulars, 3'2x6% inches; 
one entitled “Mechanical Forced Draft,” and 
the other “The Buffalo Steel Pressure Blow- 


ers.’ These publications are fully illustrated 
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considerable 
as to the products manufactured by 


° 1 
this company. The 


and contain a amount of valu 


pamphlet on Mechanical 


Forced Draft contains a short discussion on 
he subject of Mechanical Draft versus Na- 
Drat The pamphlet on Steel Pressure 
slowers gives tables of capacities, speeds, di- 
( n ete 
ry Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., of New 


City, has gotten out a catalogue 


on 


Labor Saving Tools operated by Compressed 
\ir, including air hammers, drills, couplings, 
‘ Detailed descriptions of their pneumatic 
levices are given, together with information 

vould be of interest to any user of this 


is g a neat folder, 3 x 6 nche 
g¢ the advantages of its position and 
\ is able to furnish castings cheape 
e eastern part of the country. The folde 
halftones of its works and nap 
ng ocation 
e Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., of 26 
( ndt street, New York City, has issued a 
ttalogue on Air Compressors, which it 
temporary edition No. 24 B. It is 
italogue with additions which bring 1 
» to date and is to serve until it gets « 
letely revised edition. It contains not 
\ 1 ce ‘ription ol ill the styles of com 
rr sv h it builds gether with son 
egarding other ‘ompresst 
hinery, but a large amount of 1 
regard to the amount of n 
( quired for various purposes and 
( d data relating to air compression 
( le Facts is the name of a_ little 
( ssued by the McCuliough-Dalzell Cr 
e Co., Pittsburg, in whicn sets for 
( Vy S cru bles sh ild be used 


as 


Wire Co., at Darlington, 


The Providence Steel Casting Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., has let the contract for its new 
building, heretofore mentioned The com 


pany was organized a few months ago, and 


will operate a foundry to be constructed upon 


a modern basis, 166x118 feet. It is expected 
plant will be in about 


operation 
Feb. 1 


The Ludlow Valve Works, Oe a 


roy, 
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are making extensive additions to their plan 


(here are to be ten new buildings, inclu 


all to be « ) 
To facilitate the work the yard an 


ing a foundry, 366x137 feet, 


brick. 


buildings will be thoroughly equipped with 


system of industrial railways. There will | 


on tdoor and ad Senn on 
a large outdoor an two indoor travel 

cranes, two of ten and one of twenty-t 
capacity The present output of the con 


pany will be doubled. The new plant will | 


one of the most modern in the country. Tl 
present plant will be converted into a machi1 
Che office 
President, John 


H 


shop and finishing department 


of the company are: 


Christie; vice president, James 
Merriam Wheeler. 
rhe Works at 
Pa. build a 
make some other additions to their plant 
Mfg. Co., of Middletow 
is so busy in its foundry department th 


Caldwel 
secretary, FE, 


Dent Hardware Fullertos 
are going to new foundry a1 


Phe 
PAs. 
is compelled to build an addition, which w 


enable it to 


Raymond 


employ about 30 = addition 


molders 


4 
S. B. Stine & Son, manufacturers of minit 
machinery, Osceola Mills, Pa., will rebui 
hei plan recently lestroyed by fire. It 
e intention to rebuild on a much larg 
scale and make the structure as nearly fire 
proof as possible. The new foundry will 
equipped with the latest modern machine 
The main building will be 140x 40 feet, 
tile, crane to traverse the entire length of t ) 


building. The foundry will have an out 


put 
between 15 and 

he Nazareth 
Na areth, Pa., 


Cet, tHFee St 


castings per day 


& Machine ( 


an addition 


20 tons ot 


l t 


Foundry 
is building 28 x 78 
‘ries, for offices and pattern 


machine work 


lhe plant 


of the International Steam Put ) 
Works, now in course of erection at New 
N. J., will include a machine shop, 1,006 


The main foundry will 


600 x I41 feet The other building are a hig 
erecting shop, 150x124 feet; erecting sh 
one story, 60x 123 feet; pattern shop, fe 


power house, 174 x 118 feet; mach 
molding shop, 400 x 68 feet; and a clean 


room, 200 x 60 feet. The works will give et 


ployment to about 3,000 men 
The Union Machine Co., Nashville, Tem 
has outgrown its present quarters on Colleg 


street, and has decided to erect 
plant in West Nashville. 
the Tennessee Central 


an addition 
A tract of land « 
railroad has been pur 
chased, and work will soon be begun on tl 
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plan w plant. The machine shop will occupy a Ind., will erect a two-story building, 40x 150 
A b } : 


ICL UK ice 100 x 180 feet, and the foundry will be feet for offices and drafting I ms, and will 


ye ) ut the same size. The latest and best ma probably build a foundry next ye 

| an nery will be installed. The company has Che Perkins Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 

ith en incorporated about five years, capital stock will construct a new foundry 50x &8o feet. The 

ill 1 $50,000 and it has $12,000 surplus. building will be of concret 

velit he Wheland Machine Works, Chattanooga, The Dowden Mfg. Co., Prairie City, Il. 

y-t nn., will make improvements amounting to vill erect a foundry 42x 62 fe 

con 335,000. These will include a large foundry lhe Colean Implement Co., East Peoria, 

ill I 1 machine shop, which will be erected early Ill., has broken ground for a new pattern 
rl the spring shop and foundry The foundry is to be 

chit The American Casting Co. has applied for 50 x 120 feet, and the pattern shop 20 x 50 

ffic harter with a capitalization of $20,000. It feet. 


ns to establish a plant at East Birmingham, The J. E. Porter ( Ottawa, Ill., started 


lwe , and to erect a foundry 50x150 feet to work on the construction of a new fireproof 
1 machine shop, 60 x 8o feet, together with foundry, 60x 160 feet, north of the company’s 
ertot ) h other buildings as may be necessary. machine shop 


al e plant will be for the manufacture of hard he Frances Nygern Foundry Co., Chicago, 


re specialties. The officers are: George H. l., 1s planning to build a new foundry t 
TOW irris, president; H. V. Dimick, vice presi cost about $25,000 he building will be 100 x 
t th nt; D. H. Dimmick, general manager, and 150 feet 
hw J. E. Dow, secretary and treasurer lhe Gem City Stove Foundry is erecting a 


tion C. W. Muholtz & Co., proprietors of the large warehouse at Quincy, 
ie Repair & Machine Works, Bristol, Vhe Capital Foundry, of Springfield, IIL, 


5 

ni n., have purchased a lot, and will erect reports that its new foundry, 100 x 150 feet, is 
ebui ulding to be occupied as a foundry, ma- about ready for work v foundry is 
It ne, blacksmith and pattern shop. The Ma thoroughly equipped in every way, being pro 
larg ne shop will be started by January 15. vided with the Pawling & Harnischfeger trav 
fire company will make a specialty of re eling crane and a complete modern equipment 
ill ng mining machinery. n every respect 
ine! Work on the new brick addition of the Work at the Greenlee Br plant, Rockford 


et, | \ ind Foundry & Machine Works plant Ill., is progressing rapidly, and they will soon 


’ 
Ol ind, Ky., is being pushed forward be ready to begin ope: : lhe main 
put ly gw e THO X 40 StOTIES 
r day he O. K. Stove & Range Co., Louisville Che foundry will be 160 x 500 feet, one story 

( is having plans prepared for a new foun lhe Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., Mil 
28 x 78 cost about $10,000. vaukee, Wis., is making improvements in its 


he Helmick Foundry & Machine Co., plant at the cost of $12,000 
mont, W. Va., will erect at once the foun Woodside Bros., proprietors of the Port Ar 


id blacksmith shop recently damaged by thur [ron Works, Port Arthur, Ont., have 
\ ci¢ ed ) reb 1 ld ntly de 
| 1e United States Malleable Iron Co. has ed by fire. Cap loubled 
vill ired a site at Voledo, O lhe company hey hope to be able to turt it work in their 
oe incorporated under the laws of West machine shop in two weeks and in the mold 
se ginia with a capital stock of $100,000 ing department in three weeks 
si ert C. Pew is president, Presley T. lhe Massey Iron Foundry Co., Kansas 
achi ig vice president, and Walter H. Jef- City, Mo., filed a statement showing that it 
fan secretary and treasurer. The main build had made an increase of capital from $100,000 
alin is to be 75 x 320 feet with two L’s each — to $200,000 
feet in length. <A pattern and machine The Koch Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Ia., is 
en! Pp, 40 x 70 feet, and a storage and office carrying on the erection of its new foundry 
olleg ding will also be erected. and hopes to have it completed before long 
ition (he new foundry of the Ashland (O.) Steel \ foundry building, 62x 442 feet, will be 





nd o nge & Mig. Co. is ready for the machinery constructed by the Dowden Mfg. Co., of 
a pur nd cupola, which are expected daily. Prairie City, lowa 


on tl Che Crawford & McCrimmon Co., Brazil, The Waterloo Register Co. are planning to 








obligations and a large surplus of assets which 
could be turned into cash quickly. 
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build a new foundry at Waterloo, Ia. The 
officers are: President, W. L. Carter, Des 
Moines, Ia.; manager, J. H. Riley, Waterloo, 


Waterloo, and 


R. H. 


Eighemy. 


Ia.; secretary, Gatiss, 
treasurer, F. J. 
is to be built at Coeur d’Alene 


work of the 


\ new foundry 
City, Idaho, the 
Spokane & Coeur d’Alene Electric Railway. It 


to take care of 


will also carry on a general foundry business. 


The Hoquiam Iron Works Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., will enlarge its present plant and add 
a foundry. Considerable new machinery will 
be installed. 

(he California Iron Works Co., Eureka, 


Cal., has begun the erection of a building 60 


xy 110 feet, to be used as a machine shop 


foundry. 


It is stated that the Mexican Car & Foundry 


Co. will erect a car building plant near the 


City of Mexico with a capacity of 20 cars 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 
The New Castle 
closed down in 


Foundry Co., New Castle, 
the spring on ac 


g 
» strike, is securing men and making 





iwements to start up again as soon as 


Co. has 


with a 


Wind 


organized in 


Engine & Iron 
City, Maich., 
manufacture windmills 


Valley 


been Bay 
capital of $75,000 to 


already 
Ont. 


and grain grinders, etc. ‘The company 
has a plant in operation at Brantford, 
lhe addition to the foundry of the Hildreth 


Motor & Pump Co., Lansing, Mich., will soon 


be completed. The company has had a pros- 
perous year, and has recently increased its capi 
tal stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 


The Kells Foundry Co. has been organized 


at Adrian, Mich., with a capital of $80,000. 


company expects [to manufacture several 


Lhe 
special lines among which may be mentioned 
eas engines. 


A number of notes of a damaging charac- 


ter concerning the financial condition of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. have been going 
the rounds of the papers recently. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found there was no founda- 
tion for these reports, and the president, D. J. 
Duntley, finally gave out a statement as to 
the financial condition of the company, which 
that it splendid 


good 


showed was in condition 


and had prospects before it for a 


continuation of the business in a highly pros- 
The company has no bor- 


perous condition. 


rowed money, has money on hand to meet all 


Machine Co., of 
of Alton, Ill., has been incorporated with 
$10,000, The 


The George D. Hayden 


capital stock of incorporator 
are: George D. Hayden, William H. Hayder 
and Sarah S. Hayden. The company will do 
machine and foundry business. 

he Chicago plant of the Manitowoc Ship 
yard & Drydock Co. has been sold to Theo 
dore Nodson, and hereafter the company wil 
operate only its Manitowoc yard. The re 
moval from Chicago is said to be due to th 
constant labor troubles there. 


A receiver has been asked for the Bonnett 


Nance Stove Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. Th 
minor stockholders have asked for the re 
ceiver, claiming that John J. Bonnett an 
Richard W. Nance practically controlled th 


works to the exclusion of all others, that they 


borrowed money from relatives at exorbitant 


high rates, distributed fat salaries in the famil 
les and were arranging to squeeze the smaller 
stockholders out as rapidly as possible. 

he buildings and equipment of the foundry 
and machine shop of the National Implement 
Mfg. Works, Polo, Ill., are being sold off by 
P. H. Coney, Kan. 

The new foundry of Turk Bros., Kankakee, 
[1l., collapsed on Nov. 11. 
tion and a strong wind caused the walls to fal 


lopeka, 
Defective construc 


in. Loss, $5,000. 

he Quality Stove & Range Co., Belleville 
[ll., has been incorporated with a capital of 
and 
Opp, 


$20,000 to manufacture stoves ranges 


he incorporators are: Louis Henry 


Ehret and George M. Jackson Jr. 
The Works, Chicago, II! 


have increased their capital stock from $15,000 


Turner Brass 
to $150,000, and the number of directors fron 
three to five. 

The Faunt Bros. have been incorporated at 
Chicago with a capital of $9,000 to manufac 
The incorporators are 
O’Neill and S. M. St 


ture brass castings. 
| el Be W. E. 


Clair. 


Faunt, 


The Reliance Iron & Engine Co., recently in 
corporated at Racine, Wis., will use the plan 
the Malleable 
& Wrought Iron Co., consisting of two build 


formally occupied by Racine 
ings, 64 x 164 feet, one for a machine sho 
and the other for gray iron castings. Th 
capital stock paid in is $15,000. The incorpo 
rators are: John P. Davies, T. W. Thiesen 
J. C. Hansen, George W. Gates, W. V. John 
son and Charles Felgenbauer. 
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\t the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
e American Locomotive Co., held October 13, 
e retiring members of the board of directors 
ere re-elected. The company reports a very 
sperous year for the past year. The new 
nagement has succeeded in increasing the 
put of the various works greatly by intro 
‘ing more systematic methods, and this has 
en them a substantial profit, which under 
id management of the past would have 
n very much less. 
he Wake Forest Foundry Co., Wake For 
N. C., has been incorporated with a capital 
$10,000 by John G. Dunn, S. P. Holding. 
W. Holding, J. L. 
I} 


he Peninsula foundry of Newport News, 


\llen, and others. 


will be removed to Phoebus, that State. 
he foundry belongs to the Sayre Bros. 
Che plant of the Southern Car & Foundry 
Co., at Birmingham, Ala., has been put in 
peration once more under the direction of 
receivers. 


\mended articles of incorporation have been 


ed by the Southern Foundry Co., of Frank- 

Conn., enabling it to increase its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

he Hill & Griffith Co., of Cincinnati, O., 

removing the machinery from its old plant 
to the six-story brick building corner Gest 

reet and C. H. & D. railroad, Cincinnati, O. 

The Zanesville Iron Co., Zanesville, O., has 
pplied for a receiver, and the Guardian Trust 
& Deposit Co. has been commissioned to sell 
he plant and terminate the business. The 

vital of the concern is $100,000, 

The foundry of the Lloyd Booth plant, at 
Youngstown, O., closed on the afternoon of 
7 for an indefinite period owing to 

k of orders. It is hoped that operations 
will be resumed at an early date. 

he plant of the Forsythe Pattern Co., at 
Youngstown, O., was closed down Nov. 
for an indefinite period owing to lack of 
lers. It was hoped that the plant would be 
rted again in a week or two. 

Young, Eberhard & Martin, Cleveland, have 
bmitted to the city of Norwalk, O., a 


position to establish a plant for the manu 
‘ture of malleable iron castings. They ask 

10 acres of land and $100,000 in cash. 
id propose to erect two large buildings and 
The Eberhard Mfg. Co., of 


eveland, is not connected with the enter- 


ploy 700 men. 


se 
he Universal Hinge & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
s been incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 


lhe incorporators are: H. L. Schneider, F. A. 
Richardson, Wm. L. Bullard, H. M. O'Malley 
ind Thos. H. Penty. 

\ reduction has been made in the wages of 
the molders at the plant of William Todd & 
Co., which amounts approximately to 5 per- 
cent. Scarcity of orders is given as the rea- 
son, 

lhe molders in all the foundries in the Ma- 
honing Valley were notified of a reduction in 
wages to take effect Nov. 15, which will 
bring all the men close to the minimum of 
$3.00 per day. ‘The reason given for the re 
duction was lack of orders 

The Springfield (O.) Foundry Co., which 
makes machine tools and heavy castings, 
on Nov. g for an in 


closed its plant 
definite period owing to the lack of orders, and 
the Springfield Machine Tool Co., 


the same line of product, is only running five 


turning out 
days in the week on account of lack of orders 
The Terre Haute branch of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., employing 1,000 men, has 
closed down, and only repair work will be 
done. 
The Dean-Waterman Co., 


has been organized to build gas engines, gas 


Greenfield, Ind.. 


pumps and other machinery, with a capital of 
$20,000. The directors are: Morris B. Dean, 
S. Jewett Waterman, Thos. H. Newand and 
Archer G, Dean. 

lhe New Albany Trust Co., assignee for the 
New Albany Stove & Foundry Co., New Al 
bany, Ind., has filed its final report. The 
creditors will receive about 15 percent of their 
claims 

C. T. White 


of a manufacturing concern at Wabash, Ind., 


s 


, who until recently was manager 
has formed a stock company which will be 
known as the Niles Foundry & Specialty Co., 
and expects to carry on a general foundry busi- 
ness at Niles, Mich. 


The Toledo freight committee has received 


an application for a reduction of rates on pig 
iron to Indiana gas belt points. The commit- 
tee will recommend to the Central Freight As- 
sociation that the reduction be made 

The stockholders of the Malleable Iron Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., have elected the following 
directors: Dr. J. H. Belt, Cleveland; H. J. 
Sherwood, Cleveland; Thomas Hume, W. H. 
Mann and E. L. Howe, Muskegon. The di 
rectors elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, E. L. Howe; vice president, Dr. J. H. 
Belt; treasurer, Thomas Hume; secretary, W. 


H. Mann 
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rhe Atlantic 


be en 


Stove & Mig. Co., 


incorporated 


Boston, has 
with a capital of $350,000. 
Chas. A. 
Cranford, 


(he incorporators are: Boynton, 


president; Jay B. and 


Henry E. 


lhe George 


j treasurer ; 
Ruggles, clerk. 

Miles Co., Winsted, Conn., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
pneumatic specialties, air compressors, elevator 
carriers, heaters, boilers and 


drops, tubes, 


general iron work. 


Capital stock is $50,000 and 
the concern is to start on $10,000. The in 
George Miles, of Hull, Mass.; 
Norfolk, N. J.; Martin 


McSw eeney, 


corporators are: 
Alfred 


Sauter, of Winsted; 


Schoff, of 


and Davis J. 


of South Boston, Mass. 

the N. A. Lombard Co., Worcester, Mass., 
which manufactures molding machines, has 
gone into the hands of a receiver. A. H. How- 


ard, of Worcester, Mass., was appointed as re 
ceiver 
in the form of a 


An interesting souvenir, 


description of the new plant, was presented to 


New 


Association on the occasion of their visit- 


the members of the England Foundry- 


ing the plant of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., at 
Park, Mass. This has been republished 
the form of a 


16-page pamphlet, entitled 


lhe National 
New 


Steel Foundry Co., 


recently 


organized in Haven, Conn., has joined 


nterests with the National Steel & Wire Co., 
of that city. This will add greatly to the 
strength of the foundry company, as it will 


place at the service of the foundry the extensive 
lling agencies of the wire company. 

(he property of the bankrupt New York 
ir Wheel Works, Buffalo, has been sold by 
eferee to Martin Carey, of Bissell, Carey 
& Cook, the 


ned to state for 


bid being $155,500. Mr. Carey 


whom he purchased the 
property. 


bid of $152,000. 


Joseph Berry, of Detroit, put in a 
Samuel Joseph, president of 
the Continental Iron Co., bid $153,000. 

Mr. Geo. Sheldon, the new general superin 
tendent of the j [ 
falo, N. Y., entered upon the 
office Nov. 16. Mr. Sheldon 


auties performed bv Vice President Reis since 


Lackawanna Steel Co., of Buf 
duties of his 
will assume the 
the resignation of General 
Wehrum Che 


allow Mr. 


tion to the 


Superintendent 
Mr. Sheldon will 


Reis to give his undivided atten- 


coming of 


financial affairs of the company 


once more. 
It is reported that the National Car Wheel 


Co., a combine which was formed to control 


t 


the car wheel output, has broken up. Out of 


the nine car wheel companies that went into the 
combine, seven have withdrawn. The reason 
given is that they were not strong enough to 
control the market and the competition was 
too sharp, also the officers of the new combina 
tion wanted excessively high salaries. 

(he Monongahela Foundry & 


Philadelphia, has secured a contract for ma 


Forge Co. 


chine-molded castings which amounts to $140, 
ooo a year and runs for five years. 

lhe Southern Foundry Co., Owensboro, Ky., 
will build an addition, 45 x 75 feet, which wil 
be used as a pattern shop and for the manufac 
ture of The 


spend about $10,000 in making 


galvanized iron. company wil 
necessary im 
provements and in the purchase of machinery 
Everything will be in readiness to begin oper 
ations in the new department not later thar 
Jan. 1. The company accepted the resigna 
Little, 
The other officers of the 
Frank Katterjohn, vice presi 


tion of Mr. Freeman 
elected L. D. 
company are: 
dent; M. F. Bransford, secretary; James Par 
rish, treasurer; J. 


president, and 
Baer. 


M. Jorgeson, manager and 
superintendent. 

lhe Automatic Valve Grinding Machine Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $200,000. 

A stock company, with a capital of $50,000, 
has been organized at Lexington, Va., to manu 
automatic airbrake for railroad 
trains, invented by J. P. 


facture a new 
Birmingham, of Lex 
W. G. Matthews, of 


Glasgow, Rockbridge County, Va., president ; 


ington. The officers are: 


Col. Robert Catlett, Lexington, secretary; J 
P. Birmingham, Lexington; W. H. Partlow, 
Staunton; E. J. McCullough, Lexington; and 
J. P. Halsey, Lynchburg, directors. 

The Cape Fear Machine Shops, Wilming 
ton, N. C 


capital of $100,000, to 


, has been incorporated with a 
do a general machine 
work and operate a marine railway. 

The Disc Co.. ot 
Ky., has leased the plant of the 
Foundry, and will put it in operation on it 


work The 


charge of 


Ironton 


Ashland, 
Ironton 


Piow 


exclusively. 


Chas. 


foundry will be in 


Alexander, for many years 
connected with the Foster Stove Co. 
The American Pipe & Casting Co., with a 


capital stock of $20,000, has been incorporated 
at Birmingham, Ala. It has secured a 
site in East Birmingham and will erect a foun 
The 
Julian Dow, George H. 
Dimmick and Harry V. 
mingham. 


dry in the near future. incorporators 


are: Daniel 


Bir 


Harris, 


Dimmick, all of 


